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NO POLICY FOR PALESTINE 


IOLENCE in Palestine is rapidly destroying much more than . 


life and property ; it is destroying the last vestiges of reason 

n which even a truce could have been built. Last Sunday’s 
explosion in Jerusalem was a terrible example of the spirit of 
violence which is now uppermost throughout the country, and the 
eagerness with which the Zionists believed and acted on the 
slanderous charge that the explosion was caused by the British is 
an indication of the neurotic atmosphere in which violence is bred. 
The failure of the religious leaders in Jerusalem to unite in a joint 
appeal to preserve the sacred nature of the city is another example 
of the way in which communal bitterness paralyses all constructive 
action. It is a question how much longer the British forces will be 
able to continue their intervention between the Arabs and Jews, even 
on the limited scale on which they are operating today. 

To turn from Palestine to Lake Success is to be brought face to 
face with a scene of alarming futility. The two great Powers on 
the Security Council most directly concerned with Palestine are 
Britain and the United States, but from the representative of neither 
Power has come a hint that they are conscious of the responsibilities 
which rest on their shoulders. During the past week Mr. Creech 
Jones has spent an unnecessary amount of time in justifying British 
policy in the past instead of leaving this to the judgement of history, 
which he is so confident will be favourable. It will not be favour- 
able if we retire from the Palestinian scene in a mood of testy 
indifference. Neither as a member of the United Nations, nor as 
a Christian community, nor as a Power with interests in the Middle 
East, can we remain aloof from the fate of Palestine, either before 
or after our troops have moved out. If we believe partition to be 
a mistake it is our duty to say so and to suggest how it should be 
undone. The same criticism applies with even greater force to the 
United States. Partition is rightly regarded as being their policy 
for Palestine, and if their Government still believes that it is so it 
must take the initiative in providing the force necessary to implement 
partition. Neither Mr. Warren Austin’s speech on Tuesday nor the 
resolutions he moved on Wednesday, providing for one further com- 
mittee and more enquiries, point to anything definite—unless it be the 
abandonment by the United States of the whole principle of partition. 
For that there would be much to be said. 

Time is very short and the possible courses of action left for the 


United Nations are few. They can continue as they are, pro- 
crastinating in New York while the British evacuation in Palestine 
is completed. This will mean that in less than two months there 
will be a civil war in Palestine which will have far greater possi- 
bilities for partisan intervention than had the Spanish civil war. 
Such a civil war would be a threat to world peace which the United 
Nations could not conceivably ignore. Or the United Nations can 
agree to send to Palestine an international force to impose par- 
tition on the Arabs, which would involve them in war with the 
Arab States. Or the United Nations can admit that partitition has 
been proved unworkable and must therefore be abandoned. Only 
in this way could talk of further negotiations hold out any possi- 
bility of success. To try to combine these latter alternatives by 
recruiting an international force simply “to preserve peace in 
Palestine” is only to postpone a decision. At the moment it looks 
as though an international force is ruled out because of American 
reluctance to participate in it, and a British force is ruled out because 
we are sick and tired of Palestine and have officially washed our 
hands of it. But partition is to be maintained as the official policy 
for Palestine because the United Nations chose it and must not be 
allowed to admit error. This is an impossible state of affairs. We 
have all erred—British, Americans and United Nations—and we are 
all still responsible. . We must admit it and try again. This will 
mean concessions all round; it may mean the abandonment of 
partition as a policy, and a delay in the rate of British withdrawal, 
and more direct and less biased American intervention. But if we 
do nothing it will be the worse for all of us in the long run and 
will mean immediate ruin for Palestine. 


Diplomacy in London 


The talks between Britain, France and the United States on the 
future of Germany, which began in London on Monday, bear all the 
signs of the slow development of the era of peace conferences into 
the era of routine diplomacy. They are carefully described not as a 
conference, but as discussions ; their agenda is strictly business-like 
and quite free from propaganda items addressed to a wider audience ; 
they neither seek spectacular success nor risk spectacular failure ; 
and they are secret. Such modesty and such concentration on prac- 
tical possibilities is perfectly appropriate to the subject, which has 
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hitherto been bedevilled by hasty and unco-ordinated action. What 
could be more obvious than that the nearest neighbours of Western 
Germany (which of course means Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg as well as France), who have most to gain from German 
co-operation and have suffered most from German aggression, should 
now help to decide Germany’s future ? But the translation of the 
proposition into practice will require great diplomatic skill. There is 
a general desire that the French zone shall be fused with the Ameri- 
can and British, but to the extent that such an arrangement makes for 
more central government and less local autonomy it would be a 
positive handicap to the development of the traditional French policy 
towards Germany. Nor are there any clear surface tendencies in 
Western Germany which will help to clear up this disputed matter, 
for while two of the new central instruments at Frankfurt, the 
Landerrat and the Economic Council, have gone tentatively into 
action, there has been a murmur of German welcome for the re- 
viving French influence, which is first and foremost a decentralising 
factor. In the meantime the Benelux countries stand ready to play 
their part both in London and in the wider context of Western Union. 
In the still wider field of the Marshall Plan the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have at their recent conference both strengthened their own 
economic association and urged further co-operation in Western 
Europe. That area must ultimately include Germany, but that step 
is so difficult and dangerous that it can only be taken with full diplo- 
matic circumspection. 


India and the United Nations 

With the Indian Delegation to the United Nations Security 
Council back in Delhi for fonsultation, any attempts at a settle- 
ment of the dispute with Pakistan necessarily stand suspended. 
Unfortunately the Indian Government appears to think itself 
aggrieved that the Security Council did not accept its contentions 
at sight, and that complaint has found some echo in this country. 
There is no ground for it whatever. It is India, not Pakistan, that 
has made a settlement at Lake Success so far impossible. To the 
reasonable proposal, which Pakistan would have accepted, that 
fighting in Kashmir should cease and a plebiscite be held (as India 
had originally agreed) to determine the final attribution of the 
province, with United Nations observers present to see fair play, 
India opposed the demand that, while the Muslim tribesmen should 
withdraw, her own troops should remain, and that the plebiscite 
should be held under the auspices of the Government of Sheikh 
Abdullah (whom the Maharajah called out of prison and put in 
charge over the head of the existing government after the crisis 
caused by the attempt to declare the adhesion of this primarily 
Muslim province to India). The suggestion that India had reason 
to complain of the British attitude at Lake Success is peculiarly 
ungracious. All the evidence is that Mr. Noel-Baker, the Minister 
of Commonwealth Relations, did everything possible, with com- 
plete impartiality, to bring the two sides together, and at one point 
came very near succeeding. India is to be applauded for her action 
in appealing to the United Nations, the effect of which was to post- 
pone, and it may be hoped completely avert, a civil war which 
would have devastated northern India. But the suggestion that 
because India has not got what she wanted she is entitled to con- 
sider herself a victim of injustice, with both the United Nations and 
Great Britain as its ministers, is completely untenable. It should 
and can receive no countenance -here. 


Two Views on Taxation 

Several cats were set among the pigeons by Viscount Samuel in 
his speech in Tuesday’s debate in the Lords on the economic situa- 
tion. He said that he doubted whether a high level of taxation was a 
very effective device for mopping up purchasing power. He attacked 
the fallacy, inherent in the attitude of the T.U.C., that wages can 
go up while prices go down. And he countered vigorously 
Mr. Dalton’s attempt of last Saturday to defend the policy which 
he followed as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In all three cases he 
pushed the question along in the right direction. The Government’s 
silence about taxation cannot, of course, be broken until the Budget 
appears, but in the meantime there must be some serious thinking 
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about the relative burdens to be borne by direct and indirect taxes, 
If income tax is to come down while the present fantastic expendi- 
ture on subsidies.remains, then it is difficult to see how an increase 
in purchase taxes and duties on luxuries and semi-luxuries is to be 
avoided. But any such policy would make the T.U.C.’s demand 
for reduced prices look rather incongruous, for semi-luxuries at 
present play quite a fair part in working-class expenditure. The 
stern possibility that many prices will have to go up while wages 
and profits are frozen is still politically unspeakable, but a number 
of politically unspeakable measures have become solid realities in 
the past year—most of them since Mr. Dalton’s departure. Since 
all of them are moves in the right direction, and since their success 
is endarigered only by the inexcusable delay in applying them, this 
hardly seems the right moment for Mr. Dalton to revert to the 
virtues of his disastrous policy of inflation. There is a charitable 
disposition to forget the indiscretion by which he ceased to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to forget the defects of his financial 
policy would be not charity but idiocy. 


The Economics of Refuge 


The case for accepting refugees from foreign countries is based 
on their value as productive and industrious citizens, as well as on 
the humane duty to give political and religious asylum. The 
economic wisdom of this policy has been demonstrated over and 
over again in English history and even more strikingly by American 
industry. But if the refugees are a financial incubus the strain on 
humane motives is heavier, and in the case of poor countries it may 
become too great to be borne. It was this which led the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates to point out that continuance of the burden on 
the British taxpayer at the rate of £129,800,000 in three years for the 
support of foreign nationals was not merely unjust, but impossible. 
This is, in fact, one of the many matters in which this country must 
break itself of the habit of behaving as if it were wealthy. There 
can be no reasonable quarrel with reducing the expenditure on dis- 
placed Poles in particular as quickly as possible. Indeed, it is not 
apparent from the Committee’s Report why so many Polish soldiers 
now in this country should have to wait for reunion with their 
families, now in East Africa, before returning to Poland. They are 
willing to go anyway. Why should they not proceed to Poland 
separately ? But caution must be exercised lest such arguments as 
these should degenerate into mere xenophobia or be misused by 
Communists whose reasons for attacking refugees are of a crudely 
political nature and whose influence, through the trade unions, in 
delaying the employment of foreigners in the mines and elsewhere 
has already done untold harm. There is no prima facie case for 
repelling any refugee, provided that he can do useful work and 
avoid becoming a burden on the taxpayer. But if any demonstration 
is needed that Britain cannot afford to support unproductive and 
even antipatHetic persons, except in the very hardest cases, this 
report will certainly provide it. 


Service Estimates 


The Service estimates, published this week, show considerable re- 
ductions in expenditure ; £98,000,000 for the Army, £41,000,000 for 
the R.A.F. and £43,000,000 for the Navy. In all cases this economy 
is being effected through a decrease in personnel and an even more 
than’ proportionate decrease in the size of the arm which they man. 
It is clear from these estimates that the Government, while main- 
taining conscription, has its heart set on as speedy a return as 
possible to what it considers the level of peace-time establishments. 
This is a somewhat disturbing prospect. Last week, with its mount- 
ing crises in Czechoslovakia and Palestine, has emphasised that we 
are still as far away from a real as we are from a legal state of peace. 
The reductions which we have made in our commitments by our 
withdrawal from India and Burma and our prospective withdrawal 
from Palestine affect the Army appreciably more than the Air Force 
or the Navy. The aspect of the estimates which will attract the 
most immediate attention, abroad as well as at home, is the total 
absence of any new shipbuilding programme from the year 1948-9. 
The building carry-over into this year will include only one fleet 
carrier, two light fleet carriers, and eight destroyers. Even on this 
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basis it is thought to be improbable that we shall be able to man 
all ships in commission. Coming on top of the recent scrapping of 
several capital ships, this represents a drastic weakening of the Navy 
as an effective force. It is true that the tendency today is every- 
where away from capital ships (the United States have only two 
battleships in commission), and towards a mobile force of sea- or 
land-based aircraft as the main defensive and offensive weapon. 
This development was emphasised in the explanatory memorandum 
issued at the time of the Air Estimates which referred to the attention 
being now paid to the training of a mobile bomber force. But we are 
left in doubt whether the Services have the same potentiality for rapid 
expansion as they obviously have for rapid contraction. 


Coal’s New Danger 


Before the fuel crisis of a year ago the danger of insufficient coal 
production was obscured by ignorance and the mental confusion 
of Mr. Shinwell. Since then it has been obscured by the premature 
complacency with which any slight increase in production is received 
and the hypocrisy with which all bad news is ignored. Grimethorpe 
once again provides a test case. The miners there have refused 
the recommendation of the Coal Board that they should work a 
24ft. stint in a newly opened district, ignored the suggestion of 
their union that they should work 22ft., and decided to work only 
21ft. This restrictive practice below ground is- paralleled by 
another restrictive practice above ground whereby the facts con- 
cerning the development of the earlier Grimethorpe dispute are 
withheld from the public. The last published statement was that 
an inspection committee of the National Union of Mineworkers 
had studied the situation in the mine, that it would report in due 
course, and that in the meantime the miners would work the old 
stint of 21 ft. -That is presumably still the position today, so that 
all the disturbance last September, the loss of 500,000 tons of coal, 
and all the private talks since, have achieved precisely nothing. 
Since then the attempt to produce more coal in Saturday shifts has 
come and, to all intents and purposes, gone. There will now be a 
new attempt to persuade more districts to work an extra half-hour 
each day. The Coal Board has always said that that was the best 
method of getting extra production, an argument which has been 
denied by the miners but which looks as if it was right all the time. 
And at this moment Sir Ben Smith chooses to say that production 
in the West Midlands is piling up so high that there may be short- 
time working next summer. Even to contemplate the possibility 
of such a disaster, much less to mention it in public, is to claim 
the highest prize for ineptitude. Sir Ben Smith has already been 
promoted from the Ministry of Food to the Chairmanship of the 
West Midlands Divisional Coal Board. If he cannot do better than 
this he is surely due for another promotion. ° 


Yemenite Mystery 


There is no country in the world, not even Tibet, which is so 
remote from the rest of the world as Yemen, and it is still impossible 
to say for certain what has really been going on there during the 
past two weeks. It seems clear, however, that the aged Imam, 
who has been-both spiritual and temporal ruler of the country since 
the Turks were driven out, is dead. He may have been assassinated, 
but it is at least as likely that he died from natural causes—he was 
about eighty years old. There have certainly been other deaths 


in the course of the coup d’état, and rumour has killed off 


almost everybody of any note in the country, except for the former 
Imam’s eldest son and destined heir, who is said to have fled to the 
hills. The new Foreign Minister is said to be Hussein al Kitsi, who 
was the Yemen’s first delegate to the Arab League and is therefore 
one of the few Yemenites with any direct experience of the world 
outside their own mountains. For although the Yemen has been a 
member of the Arab League since its inception, and a member of the 
United Nations since last year, it has still to all intents and purposes 
no contact—diplomatic, commercial or individual—with even its 
Nearest neighbours. This exclusiveness was the deliberate policy of 
the Imam Yehya. With his death the doors of the Yemen may open 
on to the world, which may or may not prove to be a blessing to its 
inhabitants. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HAVE referred before in this column to the tendency of the 

week-end’s events to dwarf and dominate the scheduled busi- 
ness of the week. Last week-end provided a sad and sombre instance 
of this unwelcome tendency. This time, of course, it was Palestine, 
and Members reassembled with their minds not on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, which were to take up most of Monday’s time, 
but on the outrages in Jerusalem and to the fantastic and repre- 
hensible suggestions of British complicity in some of them. The 
matter was ventilated in the time-honoured method of a Private 
Notice Question by Mr. Eden, which in the absence of Mr. Creech- 
Jones was answered by Mr. Rees-Williams, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. Mr. Rees-Williams gave a reply deploying the facts so 
far as they were in his knowledge, and Mr. Eden associated Opposi- 
tion Members with the conviction that British people were in no 
way mixed up with the outrage. 

+ x * * 

There was no mistaking the disturbed and anxious temper of the 
House, which boiled up into anger at Mr. Silverman’s intervention. 
Mr. Silverman referred to the * intensity and universality with which 
this charge—however unbelievable—has been accepted, end will be 
accepted.” This at once evoked heated challenge, which led 
Mr. Silverman to explain that he based his expectation on the fact 
that “ people are only too ready to believe the worst.” ‘This pessi- 
mistic generalisation, however much truth it may unhappily contain, 
did not appease the House, and Mr. Silverman failed to get on better 
terms with the House with a subsequent question. Dr. Haden 
Guest reflected the feeling of the vast majority with a blunt state- 
ment that he hoped that a reply would be made that “none of us 
believes in this abominable lie.” 

* . * * 

Monday’s Question-time also contained reference to the serious, 
but not sombre, question of the recommendations of the Bodinnar 
Committee on the important matter of pigs. Mr. Strachey gravely 
informed the House of the salient features of the Report, and added 
that a self-supplier is allowed to keep two pigs under certain con- 
ditions, thereby getting very much more bacon than the ordinary 
consumer gets from his ration. Which, of course, is not saying 
much. Mr. Strachey came under more vigorous fire later in the 
day in the debate on a Supplementary Estimate of about £140 million 
for the Ministry of Food, which centred largely on the terms of the 
Argentine agreement. The main exposition was undertaken by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, perhaps a little less happy. than in some of his 
lucid performances. He was followed by Mr. J. S. C. Reid in a 
very effective critical speech. Mr. Reid has established the reputa- 
tion of being one of the keenest debaters in the present Parliament, 
and on this occasion he certainly did not come off worst against his 
formidable opponent. Good supporting fire came from Sir Frank 
Sanderson and Mr. Spence, who claimed that “never has so little 
meat been bought for so many people with so much money.” 

. * * * * 

Tuesday’s main business was the Third Reading of the Local 
Government Bill, which received from the Press generally atten- 
tion only in proportion to its entertainment value rather than to its 
great ultimate importance to ratepayers. Mr. Bevan moved the 
Third Reading in a short and unusually restrained speech. He was 
followed in a longer and characteristically felicitous speech by 
Mr. Walter Elliot—one of the doomed University Members, if the 
Representation of the People Bill be not amended. He charged the 
Minister with laying a delayed-action mine which will not go up 
for some years. When it does go up, however, Mr, Elliot felt that 
it would cause “ widespread uneasiness and a degree of indignation,” 
which certainly seems to be a masterpiece of understatement in 
describing the effects of the detonation of a mine. Others who; 
spoke well were Mr. Eric Fletcher, Mr. Pargiter, Colonel Wheatley,, 
Mr. Poole and Mr. Turton. Wednesday’s debate on the River; 
Boards Bill produced a clear opening speech from Jir. Tom 
Williams, an attractively phrased and attractively presented reply, 
from Sir Thomas Dugdale, and, later, an interesting reference by: 
Mr. Neild to salmon fishing in Roman days in the environs of 
Chester. D. C. W.-S, 
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GOTTWALD 


HAT a Communist revolution should have achieved even 

initial success in Czechoslovakia, illuminated as that inherently 
democratic country is by the names of Masaryk and Benes, is 
matter for deep regret and profound concern. The reason why 
the Communist minority should have attempted to seize power by 
force is not obscure. Elections are due in May, and it has been 
matter of common agreement that the Communists would lose, 
not gain, ground at the polls. Czechoslovakia is not a Communist 
country. It has been far too deeply indoctrinated with democracy 
since its emergence as an independent State thirty years ago. 
From that day to this it has been looked on as the one sure element 
of stability in Central and Eastern Europe. Since 1945 it has 
seemed destined to serve most valuably as a bridge between east 
and west, and such a hope was confirmed by Czechoslovakia’s 
immediate decision to co-operate in the Marshall Plan. The 
causes of the precipitate reversal of that decision are familiar. The 
external pressure was undisguised, and Czechoslovakia must not 
be blamed too much for yielding to it. Her memories of relations 
with Britain and France in 1938 and 1939 could not be happy, 
though no bitterness was ever displayed. On the other hand it 
was Russia which in 1945 rescued the country from German 
domination. It might have been America. General Patton, driving 
on from the west, could have got to Prague before the Russians 
driving from the east, but in accordance with a Yalta decision he 
stopped fifty miles short of the capital, and it was the Russians, 
kindred Slavs, who were hailed, and stand on record, as liberators. 
While, moreover, Dr. Benes and the Provisional Government spent 
the war in England, large numbers of Czechs spent it in Moscow, 
imbibing Communism at its fountain-head, and Dr. Benes himself 
went to Moscow and journeyed to his freed country from there 
in May, 1945. 

Communism, therefore, had every advantage in the restored 
Czechoslovakia. The first Prime Minister, M. Fierlinger, who 
had been Ambassador at Moscow, if not actually a Communist, was 
almost indistinguishable from one. M. Gottwald, who succeeded 
him, was leader of the Communist Party. Till recently he had not 
abused his position. The coalition government, in which the 
Social Democrats and the Czech Socialists (Dr. Benes’ party) had 
their fair share of seats, worked harmoniously, though it was clear 
that in major matters the influence of Russia was the determining 
‘factor. Geography and economics were enough to account for 
that. When every other country in Eastern Europe had sur- 
rendered to Communism without a struggle, for Czechoslovakia to 
have maintained an independent line would have been impossible. 
There was some hope that under the wise and experienced 
guidance of Dr. Benes parliamentary democracy might have been 
maintained, and the disintegrating forces weakened at the next 
parliamentary elections. It is no doubt in fear of that that the 
Communists have struck, following the pattern which like events 
in every country in South-East Europe have made a commonplace. 
As always, a Communist Prime Minister had seen to it that the 
key-post of Minister of the Interior was in the hands of a Com- 
munist colleague—M. Nosek—who for his part had seen that the 
key-positions in the police force were filled by Communists. His 
zeal in that direction forced the crisis, the Communist minority in 
the Cabinet defying the insistence of the majority that the process 
of thus subordinating the police to a party should cease. The 
twelve Ministers who protested saw no alternative but to resign. 
leaving the Communist rump in control. Nothing stood between 
Czechoslovakia and totalitarianism but Dr. Benes. 

No man in Europe deserves sympathy more. The President 
was much more sericusly ill last year than was generally known, 
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and he is in no robust health today. Malign fortune, moreover, 
has deprived him of the support—for it would surely have been 
forthcoming—of his Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, whose name 
alone, with all the memories it awakes of the Founder of the 
Republic, would have strengthened notably the forces resisting 
Communism. But M. Masaryk is ill, and appears nowhere in this 
picture. His presence in the new Communist Cabinet awaits some 
explanation. These lines are perforce being written at a moment 
when the situation in Czechoslovakia is still undetermined, and 
news coming from Prague, where the Communists are in control 
of the radio and the Press, must be received with all reserve. What 
is clear is that routine methods have been followed—traids on 
party headquarters, indiscriminate arrests, promulgation of the 
time-worn story of the discovery of plots against the State in the 
interests of a foreign Power, of treacherous contacts between politi- 
cians at home and émigrés abroad. To none of that need the 
smallest attention be paid. All of it is according to precedent. 
There is no originality in Communist methods. The present 
position is hard to gauge. The Communists have seized all the 
instruments of publicity, have staged a short general strike as 
demonstration of their power, have declared for the national- 
isation of all concerns with more than fifty employees, and have 
negotiated with Dr. Benes with nearly all the cards in their hands. 
The President has manifestly done his utmost. Though he has 
been compelled to accept under dignified protest the resignation 
of the non-Communist members of the Cabinet he has, in a letter 
of great courage and deep sincerity, insisted that the Prime 
Minister shall observe Parliamentary procedure, requiring that 
the non-Communist parties shall still be represented, though by 
other personalities, in the Cabinet and presumably that the 
Assembly shall continue to sit and the elections in due course 
be held. But M. Gottwald is in the saddle. The new Cabinet 
contains twelve Communists out of twenty-three members, instead 
of eight out of twenty-four, as before. Communists hold every 
key post and all the non-Communists, except possibly M. Masaryk, 
are stooges. For the moment at least Communism is in full control. 

None the less there is a solidarity of national character in Czecho- 
slovakia which encourages the hope that the extremism manifested 
in countries like Rumania and Bulgaria may be avoided here. 
Russia no doubt is active in the background. Czechoslovakia was 
the one stain on the purity of Communism east of the Oder. But 
M. Gottwald has not hitherto revealed himself as an extremist 
and he cannot count on wide support if he adopts that role now. 
Czechoslovakia is not of that spirit. The majority of its people 
believe in orderliness and in democratic government. They are, 
no doubt, to that extent at a disadvantage in relation to a deter- 
mined minority prepared to rule by force. But the fact that so 
little disorder has so far been reported is significant. So is the 
appeal made for democracy and decency by the Archbishop of 
Prague, with his notorious record of suffering under the Nazis. 
The demonstrations of the students in favour of President Benes, 
while not negligible, are less important. No false hopes can be 
entertained. Communism is likely enough to win a temporary 
victory. It can to all appearance command the police, and the 
army, under a Minister of Defence not unfairly described as a 
crypto-Communist, will give no trouble. But there will be sterner 
resistance below the surface than in any other of the States that 
have succumbed. And the consequences of the revolution may be 
disconcerting. If Czechoslovakia has turned her back on the 
West she has turned her back on all hope of economic salvation. 
Her first reaction to the Marshall Plan was inevitable. Without 
it she will fare little better, if any-better. than Great Britain would 
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fare without it. The whole coup has no doubt been engineered 
as part of the general campaign against the Marshall Plan, but 
Russia is in no position to meet Czechoslovakia’s economic needs. 
The country has great possibilities. Its heavy industry might 
largely replace German in Eastern Europe. But it is in no case 
yet to meet the demands on it. Machinery and machine-tools in 
volume from Britain and America are needed, and ‘recent events 
diminish palpably the likelihood that they will be forthcoming. 
Internally the prospect is as sombre. To attempt to nationalise 
at a stroke all concerns employing more than fifty hands is to throw 
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production into chaos. No one but incurable doctrinaires would 
dream of it. That it will in fact be attempted is not yet certain. 
The population is still dazed by the suddenness of events and no 
decisive reaction can be detected. There may be resistance that 
will mean bloodshed. President Benes, who is one of the ablest 
statesmen in Europe, may succeed in keeping parliamentary forms 
alive till the principles of constitutional government by majority 
can be reasserted. For the moment the Communists seem likely to 
triumph. But Czechoslovakia is the last country in Eastern Europe 
where they can count on a lasting domination. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OT many people, I fancy, read the House of Lords Hansard. 

That is a pity, for it often records discussions charged with far 
greater knowledge and acumen than commonly mark debates in the 
representative Chamber. The report of the Lords’ discussion on 
atomic energy on February 18th is of momentous importance—as a 
mere catalogue of the names of the speakers sufficiently indicates. 
The debate was opened by the Archbishop of York, who has made 
this subject a matter of deep and anxious concern. He was followed 
by the Earl of Perth (Sir Eric Drummond) and Lord Hankey, who 
probably know more than any other two living men about the practice 
ef international co-operation, and Lord Cherwell (Professor 
Lindemann), who is pretty certainly the best-equipped scientist in 
the House. That the whole discussion was pervaded by gloom is 
all too intelligible. What Dr. Garbett wanted primarily was to know 
just where the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission had got. 
Before Lord Pakenham gave an answer on that for the Government 
Lord Hankey had declared roundly that the best thing the Commis- 
sion could do would be to disband altogether, and Lord Cherwell, 
discussing in detail the potentialities of atomic, bacteriological and 
ther terrifying forms of warfare, had stated that “one pound of cer- 
tain modern poisons would be enough to poison all the inhabitants of 
the globe.” The only hope he saw was in a general return to the belief 
that eternal moral values transcend mere material values. Beyond that 
Lord .Pakenham, who spoke “as one who prays twice a day for 
Russia,” could not go, for Russia is the insuperable obstacle to any 
agreement on the control of atomic energy. It is becoming plainer 
every day that the only hope lies in a general settlement of differences 
between Russia and the West—and on that Lord Pakenham, speaking 
officially, had to admit that “ the prospect of reducing these differences 
seems definitely worse than it was a year ago.” Such are we in 1948. 

* * * * 

The preliminary contacts between party leaders regarding the 
reform of the House of Lords are rightly being kept completely 
private, but it can at least be said that the opening talks were much 
more promising than had been expected. No undue hopes can be 
raised. Even if agreement were reached on general principles there 
would be an immense amount of detail to decide, and detail often 
gives more trouble than principles. But the discovery that at various 
points where disagreement was looked for there is little or none 
encourages at least a restrained optimism. 

* * . 7 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote warns us to get 
mackintoshes and sou’westers ready, I always begin to look out for 
the new edition of Mr. Ashley Courtenay’s invaluable guide to 
selected British hotels, called Let’s Halt Awhile. This year Mr. 
Courtenay, realising the desirability of booking rooms betimes, has 
managed to get published before the end of February, and anyone 
who thinks of taking a holiday, and taking it in these islands, will 
be well advised to seek Mr. Courtenay’s help by the simple process 
of ordering Let’s Halt Awhile through any bookseller (it is dis- 
tributed by Simpkin Marshall) and paying 6s. for it. The 1948 
edition seems to me a considerable improvement on its predecessors 
in many ways. A number of new hotels, particularly in Scotland 
and Ireland, are included, all or almost all of them personally 
inspected by Mr. Courtenay—who does not hesitate, incidentally, 
to drop any which he finds have fallen below his standards. This 
is just what persons uncertain about holiday plans need. 


The process, to which the Barlow Committee on scientific educa- 
tion pointed, of creating new university colleges and raising some 
of the existing ones to the status of universities develops slowly, 
but I hear most encouraging reports of the projected college at 
Stoke-on-Trent. The University Grants Committee has indicated 
its approval (to which it will no doubt give appropriate financial 
expression), Lord Lindsay of Birker, who relinquishes the Master- 
ship of Balliol at the end of the present academic year, has agreed 
to become Principal, a large mansion in rural surroundings, with a 
military camp with accommodation for 2,000, is adjacent. All that 
is wanting is a charter, and that will be granted in due course. This 
university college will serve a large population in the Five Towns 
area. It will be primarily technical, for the benefit of local indus- 
tries like pottery and light engineering, but will provide a fully 
rounded curriculum. It hopes, moreover, to enjoy one advantage 
which I believe will be unique. The difference between a university 
and a university college is that while the former can confer degrees 
the latter cannot. Stoke-on-Trent is to be able to confer a B.A. 
degree. That, if it materialises, will be a very interesting departure. 

* * * * 


The Minister of State’s reply to questions about Sir Oswald Mosley 
and Italian Fascism on Monday suggests that a little more informa- 
tion on the subject would be desirable. Some documents inferring 
that Sir Oswald was in the closest association with the Italian Fascist 
Government are in the possession of the British Government, and, 
Mr. McNeil added, “I should not like to pretend that the subject of 
money did not figure in the correspondence.” This is interesting, and 
stimulates a desire for more. Since the original question dealt with 
a visit of Sir Oswald to Italy it is clear that both question-and answer 
refer to a period before Italy entered the war. 

* * * * 


I am glad to see that International Students’ Service has bee 
investigating the question of students’ health—a much more impor- 
tant question than may appear. A student is a man or woman at 
an age when timely medical attention in case of need may make 
all the difference to future life, and at an age too when there is 
usually a certain repugnance to bothering about a doctor. Neither, 
unfortunately, in a large proportion of cases—35 to 40 per cent.— 
do the universities and colleges bother about a doctor. .A few do. 
Some Cambridge colleges have a sick-room with a résident matron. 
But the whole position presumably will be affected by the National 
Health Service Act. What will be the position of students registered, 
as they no doubt will be, in their home town? Will they, when at 
college, only be able to get medical advice by going to a doctor as 
private patients ? Or will there be some arrangement for temporary 
transference, as in the (much simpler) case of ration-books ? I hope 
Mr. Bevan has thought of this. 

- * * 7 


A reply given to a supplementary question by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday casts a rather startling light on the whole bread-rationing 
system. “Are the apparently numerous bakers who do not collect 
bread-units at any disadvantage compared with those who do?” 
Dr. Summerskill was asked. T'he answer was brief and categorical— 
“No.” What ground can there be in that case for continuing bread- 
rationing at all? JANUS. 
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CANADA’S FRIENDSHIP 
By ALEC SPEARMAN, M.P. 

T is obviously not possible to learn all about Canada in a short 
I visit, but four things are at once apparent. First, that the Cana- 
dian people, like their Government, have a deep feeling for Great 
Britain—which, indeed, they have proved by their most generous help 
during and since the war. Secondly, that they are very dependent 
indeed upon their great neighbour, the United States ; if prices and 
wages rise there, then Canadian prices and wages cannot remain un- 
affected. The Canadian authorities can cushion some of the effects 
of price rises in America (and most skilfully have), but they cannot 
for long isolate the conditions between the two countries, whose 
price structures are inevitably linked. Thirdly, that our manufac- 
turers have got a great chance to develop their export business. But 
if they do not immediately exert themselves to take advantage of this, 
other people will fill the gap and our opportunity will be lost. 
Fourthly, that Canada is particularly fortunate in the permanent 
officials who are responsible for the financial and economic adminis- 
tration of the country at the present time. 

Canada has got a past to be proud of and a future to dream about, 
but a very difficult present. As regards the past, her ability to expand 
her industrial production enabled her to make an immense contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Since the war her assistance to Britain in the 
way of free gifts and loans has been exceedingly generous. Although 
in size she is even larger than the United States, her national income 
and her population are less than one-tenth, and yet her share in the 
British Loan was one-quarter of the total. As regards the future, her 
prosperity would seem to be assured ; she has got mineral resources, 
vast forests, a rich soil and, above all, an enterprising and stable people 
who are prepared to work hard and are unlikely to be diverted by 
any doctrinaire political views. But her present position is very 
difficult ; she is so short of dollars that she has got an adverse balance 
of payments which proportionately is nearly as great as our own. 
This is due to entirely different causes. Unlike us, she has not 
suffered a loss of foreign investments ; the terms of trade have not 
gone against her and her production has expanded enormously. 

Her difficulties are due to the fact that she has lent us so much 
without getting any return that she has run short of the means to 
pay for her purchases from the United States. She did this partly 
out of a generous wish to assist her best friend and partly out of 
enlightened self-interest so as to retain the market of her best 
customer. Unless we can pay her more adequately in goods or in 
dollars she will have to restrict her sales to us in order to avoid a 
drastic reduction in her own standard of living. Fifty years ago 
over half Canada’s imports came from Great Britain and less than 
a third from the United States. Now three-quarters of her imports 
come from the United States and only one-tenth from Great Britain. 
Canada cannot continue sending us vast quantities of food and raw 
materials unless we can send her far more in return. She is only too 
willing and anxious to get British goods, but they must be the things 
she wants and not the things some of our manufacturers think that 
she ought to want. And they must be at prices and of quality com- 
parable with those available in the United States. At the present 
time the sort of textiles that she used to buy from us in large 
quantities before the war, and would like to buy from us now, are 
about 25 per cent. dearer than the price at which she can buy in 
the United States. Unless we can do these things it is inevitable 
that she will alter her pattern of trade and send her goods far more 
to the States. At the present time there is such a demand for her 
agricultural products that she could solve her very acute short-term 
problem by diverting these exports from us to the United States and 
getting dollars in return. She will do everything she can to avoid 
this because of the acute difficulties it would make for us and because 
she wants to retain our market for the time when she will not be 
able to sell her goods to the States. 

If we are to retain our trade with Canada, so vitally important for 
us, we have got to exert ourselves to supply her with the goods she 
must otherwise obtain from America. We have in our favour a great 
deal of goodwill. There is a very real wish to buy British goods 


in preference to those of any other country ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that American exporters have great advantages—geographical 
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propinquity, similarity in advertising technique and the affinity of 
taste of near neighbours who visit each other a great deal,.read the 
same papers and listen to the same wireless. Canada’s devotion to 
Britain is unquestionable, and has been proved by her most 
generous help in the last few years, but we should not under- 
estimate the possibility of her being drawn more and more into 
the American orbit. There appear to be three different points of 
view in Canada on the matter. There is a comparatively smali 
group who would like to join up with Canada’s rich and powerful- 
neighbour. At the present time this group is not influential, but 
it might become so if the material advantage became very great 
or if we were unwise enough to strain Canadians’ loyalty by forcing 
a choice upon them. Then there is the second group, that believes 
that the right policy for Canada is to concentrate upon developing 
the Empire in whose power and prosperity she will automatically 
share. This group appears to be declining in importance, and does 
not seem to represent the present trend of public opinion. Then 
there is the third section, which represents the Government’s view, 
and which is far the most important and appears to be growing all 
the time. It believes that the time has now come for Canada to 
stand upon her own legs and develop as Canada and not as part 
of the British Empire or part of America. It is most anxious to 
remain in the closest possible partnership with Britain, but it is 
not interested in the Empire; it does not want to surrender any 
sovereign rights to a decision by a conference of the Dominions. 

The present Government has been in power for a very long time ; 
so there is an inevitable swing of the pendulum against it. On 
the other hand, it appears to have no formidable opponents. The 
Conservative Party, which is the official Opposition, does not seem 
to be gaining in the country ; indeed, it seems to find it difficult 
to discover adequate grounds on which to differ from the Conserva- 
tive (or anyway anti-Socialist) policy of the Government. The latter 
is a staunch supporter of private enterprise and the maximum free- 
dom from all avoidable restrictions. There is some apprehension 
that the C.C.F. (the Socialist Party) may become the official Opposi- 
tion, and so the alternative Government; this prospect appears 
to be remote, as it numbers only 29 compared with 67 Conservatives 
and 124 Liberals. The C.C.F. is led by Mr. Coldwell, one of the 
most able Parliamentarians and a man of of moderate views, who 
probably realises that at the present time there is no real prospect 
for Socialism and perhaps not much general interest in it. Canada 
is continually expanding and developing her vast resources, so 
that there are great opportunites for everyone to rise to the top. 
Moreover, about one-third of the House of Commons is elected by 
the French Canadians from the province of Quebec, who are 
temperamentally anti-Socialist. 

The Government’s policy can be conveniently divided into long- 
term and short-term policy at home and abroad. Its short-term 
policy at home is to meet shortages of American dollars by drastic 
but temporary cuts in the purchase of American goods. It has 
succeeded in doing this without literally departing from its policy 
of non-discrimination. Its short-term policy abroad is to do every- 
thing in its power to help Britain to recover—and, indeed, it has 
taken considerable risks in order to implement this. Its long-term 
policy at home is to develop the manufacturing industries ; to retain 
the vast supplies of wood-pulp and basic metals and process these 
at home instead of sending them to the United States to be manu- 
factured there. In thts way it hopes to develop the country’s own 
resources and employ Canada’s own labour more profitably. Its 
long-term policy abroad is the promotion of multilateral trade. 
It wants to sell in Europe, and particularly to England, because of 
Canada’s very close links with us and because we have always been 
the best market for her goods (which, indeed, we could hardly do 
without and survive). It wants to buy in the United States, both 
because Canada sells U.S.A. a lot of goods (some years she has 
taken nearly as much as ourselves, and she always pays) and because 
Canada can get things from the States which she cannot get any- 
where else, including winter vegetables and, most particularly, vital 
supplies of steel and oil.. In other words, the Canadian Government 
wants to promote world trade because it realises that Canada can 
prosper only in a rich, freely-trading world. 
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Canada, which is much richer than Australia and New Zealand 
put together, and has immense possibilities of further development, 
has a very great attachment to Great Britain. She always wants 
to give us preference and to put herself out a long way in order 
to help us. She will want to come to our aid when we are in 
difficulties as she has so generously done in the past. But if I 
have at all understood the outlook and feeling of the mass of the 
people, it is, I believe, imperative that we should always treat her 
as a Close friend of equal standing, and that we should never put 
her in the position of having to choose between us and the United 
States. If we fail to understand her, and particularly if we assume 
ties to the Empire which do not exist or ask her to do anything 
which would strain her relations with her great neighbour, then 
we shall be taking a very serious risk. 


THIRD FORCE IN CHINA 
By TONY GIBSON 

HE Civil War between the Nationalist Kuomintang and the 
agrarian Communists has been dragging on for twenty years. 
But since the armistice with Japan the competing interests of Russia 
and America have served to intensify the conflict and to defer all 
hopes of reconciling the parties. Indeed, if it were not for the last 
two years of American military and economic intervention there 
might now be peace in China. The Communists do not appear to 
have had remotely comparable support from Russia. Japanese arms 
have been freely used by either side, but the real bulk of Communist 
armament, as every observer has noted, was made in America and 
captured in battle from the Nationalists. Washington has thus sup- 
plied both sides, directly or indirectly, with the sinews of war. Even 
U.N.R.R.A.’s programme has been used to help the Generalissimo 
at the expense of his opponent. The Communists, who control over 
50 per cent. of the area eligible for relief, have received less than 
3 per cent. of U.N.R.R.A.’s supplies. As leaders in the U.N.R.R.A. 
China administration have publicly stated, this has made a mockery 
of the idea of undiscriminating international aid which U.N.R.R.A.’s 

constitution was designed to uphold. 

It is not only foreigners who see the terrible implications of 
Pancien régime in Nationalist China. The China Weekly Review, 
one of the few independent journals still remaining, is full of the 
desperate protests of teachers, students and civil servants for whom 
the corruption and despotism of the Government have become a daily 
personal experience. In a carefully drafted manifesto which has 
circulated throughout China, the cautious and conservative pro- 
fessorial staff of one of China’s most famous universities have unequi- 
vocally condemned the suppression of civil liberties and the un- 
principled profiteering which is rife throughout the Nationalist 
administration. They ended with a warning ; China in 1947 reached 
a point comparable in its history with that of France in 1789 and of 
Russia in 1917. 

The Generalissimo is evidently of the same opinion. Last Sep- 
tember he addressed the Fourth Plenary Session of his party, and 
described this as “the ultimate, crucial, moment” for his régime. 
In November the country held its first general election. According 
to the plan of the founder of the republic, this was to have been an 
epoch in the development of a democratic State ; but three wecks 
before election day the only officially recognised Opposition party in 
Nationalist China was outlawed. The people have only been allowed 
to vote “ Yes.” It is beyond question now that the Nationalist régime 
can survive only upon totalitarian terms, and on these only if Ameri- 
can military aid is undertaken, as the former Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt has urged in an article in Time, upon the scale of total war. 

Under the hammer-blows of the Communist armies, and with public 
confidence well-nigh lost, the nationalist territories may soon disin- 
tegrate. There are already half-a-dozen or more fiercely independent 
and parochial separatist movements, of which the most important 
are in Canton, Yunnan and Sinkiang. They evince a fierce criticism 
of foreigners and all that they bring with them, both good and evil. 
They are not necessarily Left-wing in origin. They represent the 
latent criticism of the cocksure foreigner which is to be found any- 
where in China. This spirit began to be shown in the anti-American 
demonstrations in North China in December, 1946. It was revived 
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under Right-wing leadership in demonstrations against American, 
Russian, British and French holdings in China, which were staged 
by students in Shanghai last March. And in December the firing 
of the British Consulate in Canton by demonstrators who were led 
by the Nationalist San Min Chu I Youth Party has presented the 
strongest warning since the Boxer Rising of the xenophobia which 
even a suspicion of foreign imperialism can unleash. It has become 
clear that American aid to the Generalissimo can at best only defer 
a revolutionary change in Nationalist China. Sooner or later a choice 
will be made between dissolution and reintegration. ‘The re- 
integration may be upon Communist lines. 

There is left but one slender alternative ; it is one in which we may 
well be interested. The latent jnternationalism of the Chinese liberals 
has still a chance of prevailing. There are now the elements of a 
Third Force in China. The Left-wing “ Revolutionary Committee 
of the Kuomintang” is active in Hongkong under the leadership of 
the veteran Republican Marshal Li Chi Sen, with General Tsai Ting 
Kai and the “Christian General” Feng Yu Hsiang as collaborators. 
Recently there has been an historic meeting in Hongkong with T. V. 
Soong. At this it is believed that the latter has been trying to make 
his peace with what may become an alternative Government to that 
of the Generalissimo. Behind all this there is the enormous weight 
of educated non-party Chinese opinion which is sick of the Gen- 
eralissimo and his advisers and yet still fears the Communists. 

In the last twelve months the vast majority of high-school and 
university students have for the first time in their history banded 
themselves together in a national federation. A movement of 
opposition which began with demands for increased food subsidies 
has become a denunciation of the civil war and a demand for a 
coalition Government which will put an end to it. The streets in 
every one of the twenty university cities in China have been filled 
with students in procession. I have watched them as they passed 
and have known some of their leaders. At first the outside popula- 
tion looked on indifferently at the paper banners and the determined 
young faces. But gradually the restraint as well as the courage of 
the demonstrators began to seize upon the imagination of many 
more mature citizens in China, The student opposition rapidly 
gained in strength and popularity because it made its appeal to the 
most fundamental Chinese idea—“ the practical compromise.” The 
students were not prepared to identify their stand with either Left 
or Right. In spite of every temptation to make common cause 
with the Chinese Communists, they kept away, with one thesis: 
China must be free to choose. 

The demonstrations early brought upon the students the full fury 
of a régime in which assassination and kidnapping have for long 
been instruments of policy. In the face of all this the students 
have maintained their stand in opposition to the Government. But 
what physical force has failed to do may now be accomplished by 
other means. Their greatest strength—the idealism which they 
derived very largely from the democratic teaching of the West— 
has become their greatest danger. It has seemed that the Western 
democrats who provided their inspiration have turned away from 
them. An American friend writes from N. China: “The dis- 
couragement among intellectual Chinese is profound and universal. 
All-of us who have talked with students have noticed it. I think 
the frequent student demonstrations, usually puerile in the forms 
they take, are a symptom of the same discouragement that everyone 
feels. The students, finding it impossible to voice their discontent 
by meaningful voting or other political activity, usually suffering 
from under-nourishment, and intent on voicing their feelings of - 
resentment at the Government somehow, seize on almost any 
pretext to stage a riot or a demonstration. The elements of the Third 
Force are there, but we shall not see the creation of a new compound 
unless at this crucial stage something can be done to combat the 
intellectual and moral isolation in which these liberals now find 
themselves. 

The world outside has contributed greatly to the onset of the 
present Chinese crisis. It cannot be indifferent to its outcome. 
So far it has largely been American policy that has exacerbated the 
feeling of Chinese liberals towards the West. Britain has remained 
studiously apart. As one senior Foreign Office official informed me 
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once, “Our policy towards China has been one of complete non- 
discrimination.” Complete indifference might better describe it. 
In the last two tragic years of repression and assassination in China 
we seem to have left our consciences along with our Far Eastern 
policy to the Americans. Perhaps it is time we resumed our respon- 
sibilities. We now have fewer commercial and military commit- 
ments in China, and thereby in Chinese eyes a better claim to 
impartiality. We do not bear the heavy burden of guilt for military 
and economic intervention that rests upon the shoulders of the 
statesmen of America and perhaps of Russia. In spite of the recent 
events in Canton, British opinion still commands the respect of 
educated Chinese. Our own political experiment in this country has 
claimed their absorbed interest. Surely it is time we began to 
“ discriminate.” 

The liberal forces in China are despairing, but they have not 
surrendered. We have it in our power to give the world a lead in 
recognising their importance and thereby in encouraging them to 
fresh and perhaps decisive endeavours. On the Far Eastern Council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation we can reverse the story 
record of its predecessor, U.N.R.R.A., and try to ensure that in future 
international relief shall be impartially administered. The United 
Nations, China included, has adopted the International Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. We also have obligations under that covenant. 
We should discharge them with at least as much vigour as we have 
showed in denouncing political persecution under the totalitarian 
régimes of Eastern Europe. Above all let our delegations and 
plenipotentiaries seek out the renascent liberal China from the 
obscurity in which its struggle is waged. We owe it to the world 
as well as to ourselves to see that the West knows, sympathises with 
and understands the new liberalism now challenging the powers that 
be in China. Future peace may depend upon how far that know- 
ledge, understanding and sympathy are mutual. 


THE COMRADES 


By A STUDENT OF COMMUNISM 


FTER much talk of Communism in the abstract (and who now- 

adays can escape it?) there is something to be said for attending 
an actual Communist meeting, where the thing can be observed in 
concrete shape. I trudged through the snowy wastes of Marylebone 
to the twentieth National Congress of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain in a mood of professional resignation. But, having got 
there, I must admit that the human interest of the spectacle got the 
better of me, and I spent the best part of a day rudely staring back 
down the body of the hall from my position at the Press table. Here, 
then, were the comrades. More than a thousand of them. “ Party 
card, comrade? "—the stewards were vigilant but fraternal. One 
had the usual feeling of raw concrete, stuffy pipes and pervasive 
whispered conversation which any large political conference always 
engenders in any large hall. One had the same sense of a small 
band of platform personalities (behind the same floral barrier) con- 
fronting a large patient mass of listening cattle, who might, never- 
theless, be expected to emit an occasional lowing noise. All this, 
one might say, was common form. Wherein, if anywhere, lay the 
distinctive feature? 

The first, salient impression will surprise—and perhaps a little 
disappoint—the conventionally-minded. This was very much the 
tamest party conference I have ever attended. The quiescence of 
the audience, the lukewarmness of most of the applause, were striking. 
The Seymour Hall is a big place, with a fine single-span roof over a 
vast auditorium, with capacious side-galleries. There is an admir- 
able system of sound-amplification, which ensures a distinct hearing 
for the least articulate speaker. The place was packed. And yet, 
except on rare occasions, one did not feel the atmosphere warm up 
in the authentic manner, and the ovations—except to Pollitt—were not 
of the kind to sweep one up in a wave of mass emotion. This was 
no doubt due in part to the fact that there was no real discussion. 
At the Labour Party annual conference one feels the tug and play 
of passionate opinion, and, even in these days of respectability and 
office, some uncertainty of equilibrium as between the platform and 
the floor. The Conservative Party conference, despite the old gibe 
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about “an outing for grocers’ wives,” can be the scene of conflict, 
and requires a strong chairman. The Liberals produce the effect of 
a brilliant and impassioned debating society, in which argument can 
really sway opinion. But here, beneath the endless torrent of ex- 
hortation and invective, no individual mind seemed to stir. 

All the speeches were read. I do not think I heard an extempore 
utterance from start to finish, except the interjections of that warmly 
human personality, J. R. Campbell, who was in the chair. What is 
the quality in Marxist prose which marks it out so indelibly? Is it 
perhaps a tendency to the abstract, and in particular to the reiteration 
of certain stock abstractions? I cannot precisely tell, but certain it 
is that every speaker at this conference gave the impression of having 
been briefed by a nineteenth-century pamphleteer. The content of 
the speeches was often excellent in a factual sense. These people 
seldom—almost never—get up and vapour. But a dead level of 
reading—page following monotonous page—was soporific, and prob- 
ably a factor in the general deflation of spirits. It will not do to 
dismiss Communist oratory as such. Pollitt is perhaps too fluent, but 
still a wonderfully lucid and essentially sympathetic expositor. 
Arthur Horner is incisive. He bites, rather as Herbert Morrison 
used to bite in the old days. And John Gollan has the makings of a 
real revolutionary spell-binder, such as we have not heard since the 
former wild days of Clydeside. But, good as they were, ali these 
were to some extent muted by the occasion. One longed to hear 
what a single well-placed interruption might have called for from 
any one of them. 

Who are the rank and file of British Communism? All sorts of 
random answers are given. A glance round the hall suggested that 
these answers are over-simplifications. Is this, for instance, the 
party of the Jews? Well, there were certainly a good many Jews 
about—more, I should say, than one sees, at a glance, at the corre- 
sponding gatherings of the other parties. There were, also, sprinkled 
about a noticeable number of delegatés who were evidently of recent 
foreign extraction other than Jewish. There were, of course, some 
coloured people. But it would be absurd to suggest that these made 
up a large proportion of the whole. I tried hard to establish types— 
to observe some general criterion by which to judge the membership. 
The nearest I could get, in all honesty, was a certain shabbiness, a 
general mediocrity of outward appearance. 

I came to the conclusion, after watching the flux of the crowd for 
some hours, that manual workers—certainly the heavy and the un- 
skilled types—did not bulk very large. These men bring with them 
an indefinable atmosphere, which is very apparent in any gathering 
where they predominate. One feels it in a northern football crowd. 
One perhaps comes nearest to describing it if one says that they 
give the impression of feeling themselves to be on holiday. That is 
very strongly the impression given by certain sections of the mining 
and heavy-industrial representation at Labour Party gatherings, even 
when business of terrible earnestness is on the carpet. It is not 
levity. It is not irresponsibility. It is simply the sense of free-and- 
easy release which any robust man must feel if he is used to working 
at a coal-face or a blast-furnace and finds himself for the moment 
away from it. It is written all over him, and he just can’t help 
showing it. 

I saw few such men at the Seymour Hall. I judged the majority 
to be workers of other categories—skilled tradesmen of the electrical 
and engineering industries, perhaps, and surely many clerical and 
office workers of the less remunerative grades. The earnest intel- 
lectual of the poorer suburbs—the man of little means who might a 
generation ago have been attracted to street-corner evangelism—he 
also was there. And from time to time one was reminded, by the 
emergence of a face positively contorted by inner conflict, that this, 
above all other parties of our day, gathers the social misfit and the 
outcast. Arthur Horner, in his speech, gibed at the old Communist 
avant-garde of twenty years ago, at Will Mellor, Ellen Wilkinson 
and Raymond Postgate—“ the party of long-haired men and short- 
haired women.” Whatever the merits of the case, it is apparent that 
in the party of today they have no successors. Nowhere in all this 
gathering did the gilded intelligentsia show its face. The claim that 
the Communists are now more than ever a working-class party in the 
technical sense is probably a fair one, though it is, of course, open 
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to question how wide their working-class representation goes. If 
the youth of Oxford and Cambridge were represented (as I believe 
they were) they belonged to a workaday breed far removed from the 
fashionable extremists of a decade or two back. 

But this would not have been a London gathering had it not pro- 
vided one glorious anomaly. Amelderly gentleman of military appear- 
ance, who might have served a Hollywood film director as the type of 

retired Guards officer, sat not far away from me throughout the 
proceedings. He wore an exclusive tie. He clapped a little from time 
to time, but otherwise evinced no emotion. Towards the end of the 
afternoon, he lit an enormous cigar. 


A PACT PER WEEK 


By NORMAN KIRBY 


PACT per week appears to be M. Molotov’s output target. 

Since last November twenty new treaties have been signed 
in Eastern Europe. The threads of Western Union are still ver 
few and tenuous by comparison with the network of political, 
economic, military and cultural agreements covering the area from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Although this system of alliances is 
claimed to have sprung up spontaneously in defence against “ Anglo- 
American imperialism ” as evidenced by the Marshall and Bevin 
plans, the groundwork had in fact been done long before Mr. 
Marshall’s Harvard speech, let alone Mr. Bevin’s proposal for a 
Western association. The most expansionist amongst the Tsars 
could not complain about this particular aspect of Soviet Russian 
policy. Its foundations were laid by the treaties signed in Moscow 
with Czechoslovakia in 1943 and with Poland and Yugoslavia in 
1945. Relations between the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
allies having thus been settled, the structure was broadened step by 
step: first, agreements linking the three ex-allies with each other 
and then, towards the end of last year, with the ex-enemies— 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. In January of this year the ex- 
enemies signed pacts amongst themselves, and now the final stage 
is being reached with the conclusion of treaties between Russia and 
the ex-enemies. The Soviet-Rumanian pact was signed on February 
4th and within less than a week the Hungarians were invited to 
Moscow to negotiate a similar agreement, which was signed on 
February 18th. 

The nucleus of the new association which Russia has promoted 
is formed by Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, with Albania attached. 
Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia are destined to be the main 
agricultural areas of this vast new grouping with its 90 million 
inhabitants, while Czechoslovakia and Poland are to become the 
industrial workshops. The fuel for the machines will be Polish coal 
and Rumanian oil to be supplemented by the Austrian Zistersdorf 
wells, on which Russia is so anxious to maintain her grip. The 
exchange of commodities over the whole region is aided by a 
criss-cross pattern of trade agreements supporting the framework 
of political alliances and dovetailing into the economic two-, three- 
and five-year plans to which all the participant countries are 
working. The immediate aim is reconstruction through regional 
self-help. The ultimate objective is the creation of a vast economic 
unit which, it is confidently hoped, will stand comparison with the 
U.S.A, or the Western Union plus the African territories of its 
members. The Communist statesmen aim at attaining their end 
without large-scale recourse to Western capital, but they do not 
wish to cut themselves off from the industrial and technical skill 
of the West, which is essential to the successful execution of their 
schemes. When it was found that this skill could not be acquired 
by buying a few prototypes and copying them at home, the Eastern 
European Governments made a virtue of necessity and embarked 
On the negotiation of trade agreements with Sweden, the U.K., 
France and other countries outside their future co-prosperity sphere. 

Already the volume of trade within Eastern Europe has been 
expanded on a scale out of all proportion with the trickle of pre-war 
days. Russia supplies industrial raw materials, cotton, coke, iron 
and ‘steel, and in some cases grain, while Czechoslovakia delivers 
machine-tools and other industrial equipment. The other countries 
have little but their staple products to offer in return. Although, 
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thanks to the less complex nature of the national economies, the: 
bilateral trade agreements of Eastern Europe are much further 
advanced than anything hitherto developed in the West, there is a 
definite limit to this type of exchange. Whatever the plans for the 
future, at present the economies of the countries involved are largely 
non-complementary. There is so far no natural balance between 
industrial and agricultural producer countries. Neither group has 
as yet anything very much to spare for the other. No amount of 
planning for customs unions, joint electrification schemes, mutual 
transport facilities can get over the fact that all the countries in 
the Molotov Empire suffer from the same bottlenecks—steel, power- 
plant, rolling stock, machinery, electrical apparatus. 

No wonder then that M. Molotov is still concerned about the 
rival attractions offered by Mr. Marshall. When Russia agreed at 
the end of January to supply Poland with a certain amount of capital 
goods it was expressly stated that this was being done to compensate 
Poland for her non-participation in the Marshall plan. Russia is 
very conscious of her inability to match the productive capacity of 
the U.S.A. or indeed of pre-war Germany, whose dominant position 
the Soviet Union is endeavouring to take in the economic life of 
Eastern Europe. This problem affects not only the direct power of 
the Soviet Union itself but also the strength and popularity of its 
Communist henchmen in the satellite countries. If the standard 
of living in these countries is not going to improve in the foreseeable 
future—or perhaps even deteriorates—Communism may soon lose its 
appeal. It was fortunate indeed for the Russians that their own 1947 
harvest was 58 per cent. more than in the previous year, while most 
of their neighbours were afflicted by severe droughts. The grain in 
M. Molotov’s hands turned into diplomatic ammunition, judiciously 
used to demonstrate to hesitating camp-followers like Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania the advantages of being on the Soviet Union’s side. 

Under the steady pressure of a single dominant Power and a single 
dominant pagty not only the economic but also the political relations 
of the whole region are gradually being straightened out. The 
nationality problems of the past, which Austrian, Russian, German 
and French statesmen could not or did not wish to solve, have been 
pushed aside. Nothing is heard any more about Rumania’s loss of 
the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. Albania’s close connection with 
Yugoslavia has superseded her claim to the Kossovo area. Hungary 
and Rumania have decided to bury the Transylvanian hatchet, though 
just how deeply is another question. There is also still a good deal 
of uneasiness about the Teschen settlement between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, while the quarrel over the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia still prevents a rapprochement between Magyar Hungary 
and Slav Czechoslovakia. But Marshal Tito has declared in Budapest 
that Yugoslav friendship is assured, even though Hungary is not 
a Slav country. The proudest result of the new policy is the close 
association between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, who have fought four 
wars in seventy years. The age-old Macedonian quarrel between the 
two countries has disappeared. Instead they are now jointly coveting 
Greek territory—not a very auspicious portent for the foreign policy 
which a united Eastern Europe is likely to pursue in the future. 

Here, of course, lies the crux of the matter. Nobody would wish 
to deny that in principle it is a good thing for economic integration 
and political co-ordination to come to the area which has given mean- 
ing to the word “ balkanised.” But we cannot help deploring the 
purposes and methods governing the organisation of this new unity. 
The traditional Slav disregard for individual liberty is no valid 
excuse for the perpetuation of police terror in the countries which 
claim to be the new democracies. Nor can the aggressive attitude 
toward the Western world be justified by the desire for friendship 
between the Soviet Union and its neighbours. Ostensibly the treaties 
affirming this friendship are directed against “Germany or any other 
State which would unite with Germany,” but the speeches made on 
the occasion of their signature are often more illuminating than the 
actual texts. Thus M. Molotov hailed the Soviet-Rumanian pact 
as being “especially important now when the fomentors of a new war 
from the imperialist camp are attempting to knock together military- 
political blocs.” 

Nevertheless the immediate significance of the network of treaties 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea lies not in the military, but in the 
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economic and political, field. For the time being the outstanding 
question is: Does the Soviet Government really wish its neighbours 
to federate and so to form a potentially powerful new State, or is 
the aim nothing more than a glorified cordon sanitaire in reverse, 
a docile fringe of satellites, too weak to develop any tendency 
towards a joint independence to take the place of the individual 
independence they have already largely forfeited? Tito and 
Dimitrov have made it clear that they are thinking in terms of a 
Balkan federation and its ultimate extension into a Danubian Union 
including the Czechs and even the Poles. Pravda has thrown cold 
water On this scheme, saying that “these countries do not need a 
problematic and artificial federation, but the consolidation and pro- 
tection of their independence and sovereignty.” Mother Russia 
is always so anxious about protecting the independence of the 
Balkan boys that she won’t let them have any at all for playing 
disreputable games like federation or Marshall plan. Burt in this 
particular instance it is just possible that the reasons for repri- 
manding a good boy like Reichstag-Fire Dimitrov were tactical 
rather than strategic. Czechoslovakia and Poland, whose participa- 
tion is vital to the success of any future union, are not yet sufficiently 
well in hand. They might be alarmed and even prove recalcitrant 
at the prospect of having to abandon what independence they have 
left. Moreover, the diversity of the internal régimes in the individual 
countries is still too great to permit effective unification. 

Yet despite the divergencies and despite all the troubles which 
are likely to arise from shortages of critical materials, renewed 
outbursts of nationalist rivalries or conflicting pulls amongst 
the Communist leaders themselves, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Eastern Europe possesses what Western Europe still lacks: a 
genuine plan for regional development, a growing measure of 
economic integration and a strong system of alliances. Mr. Bevin 
will have to move very fast if he wants to catch up with M. Molotov. 


COAL, RAIL & PARLIAMENT 


By HUGH MOLSON, M.P. 

HE nationalisation of great industries has raised in an acute 

form the problem of how they are to be subjected to public 
scrutiny and criticism. So long as a competitive capitalist system 
continued even in theory to exist, the representatives of the com- 
munity did not need to ask questions or make criticisms of the 
way in which those various industries were conducted ; competition 
was supposed automatically to produce a maximum of goods at a 
minimum price. Now that a number of industries have been turned 
into State monopolies, with all the power and protection which 
monopoly confers, it is manifest that some new method must be 
devised by which the grievances of the public may be made known, 
the efficiency of the administration may be examined, and the cost 
of production may be critically analysed. 

The Opposition has sought ‘to exercise this supervision by means 
of Parliamentary question and answer. On December 4th, 1947, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
under the nationalisation Acts passed, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power did not exercise detailed supervision over the coal and elec- 
tricity industries, and the Minister of Transport did not exercise 
detailed supervision over the transport undertaking, and consequently 
questions relating to day-to-day administration could not be addressed 
to them. He was clearly basing himself upon Erskine May, who 
lays down the principle as follows: 

“ Questions addressed to Ministers should relate to the public 
affairs with which they are officially connected . . . or to matters of 
administration for which they are responsible. . . . 

“The following types of Questions may be enumerated as being 
out of order, viz.: , 

(22) Raising matters under the control of bodies or persons not 
— to the Government, . . . (H.C. Debates (1929-30) 233 @ 
c. . 

If the various boards are not responsible to the Government—and 


the nationalisation Acts were certainly drafted with the intention of 
giving the boards a considerable degree of independence—Mr. 
Herbert Morrison is broadly correct in his interpretation of the 
Rules of Order. 

It is sometimes forgotten that before the last war there were a 
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number of quasi-nationalised institutions such as, for example, the 
Central Electricity Board set up by the Conservative Act of 1926, 
the Racecourse Betting Control Board created by the Act of 1928, 
the various Agricultural Marketing Boards dealing with pigs, bacon, 
hops, etc., under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1932, and, above 
all, the British Broadcasting Corporation established by charter, 
In none of these cases was it in order for a Member to ask questions 
about day-to-day administration. Successive Postmasters-General 
refused to answer, and the Clerks at the Table declined to put on the 
Order Paper, questions dealing with B.B.C. programmes, nor could 
the matter be raised on the Post Office estimates, on Motions for the 
Adjournment or on the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. In 1933, 
moreover, a Member who had been lucky in the ballot for Private 
Members’ motions moved a substantive resolution approving the 
work of the B.B.C. and declaring that it would be contrary to the 
public interest for the Government or Parliament to exercise any 
closer control than was already the practice. That debate ended 
with approval by the House of the main principle of the charter, 
which was stated by Sir Kingsley Wood, then Postmaster-General, 
to be: “Not to prohibit ultimate Parliamentary control, but to limit 
Parliamentary interference, and to accord to the Corporation reason- 
able liberty of action as trustees of the service in the national interest ” 
(Hansard, February 22nd, 1933). 

The Government’s case rests, moreover, on something more sub- 
stantial than the rules of Parliamentary procedure—even though 
these are usually the expression of some sound principle. Adminis- 
tration would be impossible if every decision taken in the pit or the 
generating-station were liable to be the subject of a Parliamentary 
question. No local official could concentrate upon his work if he 
had to be looking over his shoulder to see how his decisions would 
appear if enquired about in the House of Commons; and if the 
Minister were liable to be held responsible, he would necessarily 
insist upon exercising detailed control, which would result in hopeless 
centralisation. Nor would the Parliamentary question and answer be 
effective even in a negative way. M.P.s are constantly hearing of 
alleged scandals in establishments owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment, but while such stories are often wholly or partly untrue, and 
are circulated because they are sensational, there is no certainty, 
indeed no likelihood, that major errors in policy or administration 
which are not sensational will ever reach their ears, however serious 
they may be. The Minister’s answer is often evasive and generally 
defensive. In fact supervision over a socialised industry by means 
of question and answer would be casual, capricious, superficial and 
inconclusive. 

We do not, however, escape from the problem merely because 
the obvious expedient of asking questions is inappropriate. 
Nationalisation imposes upon Parliament the duty to widen its survey 
from politics ro industry. How can we bring the nationalised indus- 
tries and services effectively under scrutiny and review? It has 
already been argued that, quite apart from their technical inadmissi- 
bility, Parliamentary questions are not a satisfactory way of 
criticising nationalised undertakings. Parliament has in the past 
extended its control over the financial administration of the Govern- 
ment by means of committees, and it will be by means of com- 
mittees that it will extend its control over the nationalised indus- 
tries of the future. 

The twenty Supply Days, when in theory the whole House in 
committee scrutinises the estimates of the departments, are valuable 
as affording an opportunity for surveying the general administration 
of the departments, but it was long ago found necessary to appoint 
Select Committees with power to send for persons, papers and records 
if an informed judgement on the finances of a department were 
needed. The Accounts Committee is by universal consent extremely 
effective. It is equally generally agreed that the Estimates Com- 
mittee was not effective. For this divergence there were two main 
reasons. First, it is easier to scrutinise the correct expenditure of 
money voted than to consider “what, if any, economies consistent 
with the policy implied in those Estimates should be effected 
therein” ; secondly, the Comptroller and Auditor-General, assisted 
by his large staff, is the salaried servant and expert adviser of the 
Accounts Committee, while the Estimates Committee was served 
by no similar sleuth or watch-dog. 
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The House of Commons can produce good select committees 
capable of forming sensible judgements. But politicians are busy 
men, who cannot investigate any subject deeply, and cannot give the 
time necessary to collect evidence for enquiries. Every such com- 
mittee must, therefore, be served by whole-time servants. A great 
deal depends upon the individual from amongst that talented and 
diligent body of men called “the clerks,” which serves and guides 
any particular committee ; where an expert is needed, it has been 
found desirable to have an accountant or lawyer in addition to the 
clerk. It is no reflection upon the M.P.s who compose the Public 
Accounts Committee to say that they need the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, nor upon those who compose the Statutory Instru- 
ments Scrutiny Committee to say that they could nor dispense with 
the help of the Speaker’s Counsel; such committees are effective 
because practical laymen take decisions on the advice tendered to 
them by experts. 

What then is the bearing of this upon the nationalised coal, 
electricity, gas and transport industries? Just as Parliament found it 
necessary to set up select committees to establish effective control 
of the financial administration of the Government, so it will probably 
find it necessary to use the same instrument for scrutinising in the 
public interest the administration of the nationalised industries. It 
is suggested that it should sec up select committees to sit for three 
months in the year to investigate the policy, conduct and finances of 
these industries and to present an annual report to Parliament which 
could be debated. Select committees would hear such evidence as 
they wished and should be served by a secretariat which would work 
the whole year on preparing the material which the committee would 
consider during its three months’ sittings, and the committee should 
have power “to send for persons, papers and records.” The select 
committee’s report would then be laid before Parliament for debate. 

It would seem appropriate that the sponsoring Minister should 
move a non-committal motion to the effect that the select committee’s 
report be noted. Jt is essential that the Government of the day 
should be under no obligation to take sides for or against the report 
of the select committee or the administration of the Board. It is the 
wise purpose of the nationalisation statutes that the Minister shall 
not be responsible for the administration of the industry, and he 
must not, therefore, be put into the position of having to defend 
the Board. Equally, he must not be obliged to approve any report 
of the select committee upon the Board’s administration. The bane 
of party politics is the substitution of party loyalty for impartial 
judgement, and that bias must be excluded from consideration of the 
administration of nationalised industries. The report of the select 
committee should be the judicial statement made to both Government 
and Parliament, and both should be entirely free to adopt whatever 
attitude they wished. 

The discussion should not take place on one of the twenty Supply 
Days for three reasons. First, this would inevitably involve the spon- 
soring Minister unduly in any controversy. Secondly, it would 
reduce still further the Opposition’s scanty opportunities for criticism 
of Government administration. Thirdly, it would preclude any 
proposal involving legislation. 

We are at present in an intermediate stage which combines many 
of the disadvantages of private enterprise and Socialism. The Order 
Paper of the House of Commons is now congested with questions 
to Ministers regarding the supply and distribution of goods which 
until the war were handled by private firms without any responsi- 
bility to the Government. These questions are the result of scarcity, 
and they embarrass business men while burdening Ministers and 
their officials. The natural effect of nationalisation will be to in- 
crease that tendency—as the Tory Party has always argued—untleéss 
steps are taken to prevent it, and therefore the Conservative Party 
should not-seek to use the Parliamentary question in the sphere of 
the socialised industries. However much some of us may have 
deplored nationalisation, we must try to make it work, just as our 
predecessors worked Acts which they had opposed as Bills. Parlia- 
mentary procedure can surely be developed, and the old English 
institation of the committee be called into new service, in order to 
provide close, continuous and informed scrutiny of the administration 
of our nationalised industries. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One of the specialists has offered most ingenuous advice to those 
inquiring how to convert their country gardens into market gardens, and 
so to qualify for the professional’s privileges. The great thing, the first 
step, is to make the garden look like a market garden to the eyes of the 
inspector. The Royal Horticultural Society (which is flourishing greatly, 
not least through the warmth of its own ideas) has announced a wiser 
plan. It has an excellent scheme for preserving the gardens of famous 
but deserted country houses in their original and most English glory. 
In these days you cannot play the Balbus ; a wall costs too many pounds 
per foot run, and therefore no existing walled garden ought to be deserted, 
Many of them have walks flanked by flowers and espalier fruits enclosing 
the vegetable plots. One that I know pays for the upkeep largely by sale, 
not of the vegetables, but of the flowers, for which there is always a 
market even in days of depression and semi-starvation. England has not 
only Been famous for gardens since Tradescant was brought over by the 
first Lord Salisbury ; it has excelled in travellers. Such firms as Veitch 
sought treasures in the remotest corners ; but the race grows rare, and 
a Kingdon Ward may be almost a lone star. Now the R.HLS. is to 
revive this activity, and more truly than ever we hope to say of the 
English garden under the Society’s aegis: “Let the world’s riches which 
disperséd be Contract into a span.” We are a little island, a “ swan’s 
nest in an ocean,” but incomparably hospitable, at any rate in a botanical 
reference. The R.H.S. has a wide membership, but it ought to be at 
least doubled to suit its intrinsic worth. 


Birds and Planes 


Many details have just been published concerning the pioneer successes 
of the brothers Wright in making the first aeroplane ; but I have seen 
no reference to their interest in the flight of birds. When years ago 
I visited Orville Wright at Dayton, where the first ’plane was flown, he 
told me at length the tale of their joint effort to learn the birds’ secret. 
They watched especially the buzzards which, as I saw later, continually 
circle over the concentric hubs of Washington on still wings. How did 
they manage to keep height without apparent movement of the wings ? 
The brothers watched these birds for hours, month after month, but, 
as he confessed with due humility, they learnt nothing till they, too, could 
fly, and then the influence and frequency of the up-draught or vertical wind 
became apparent. Orville Wright went so far as to hold that the circling 
of the birds further encouraged the upward current from these circles 
surrounded by high houses. One would have thought that anyone who 
had ever watched, say, a gull lifted up a cliff face by the rebounding 
wind would have penetrated the secret; but it took many years after 
the aeroplane was invented for fliers to realise the strength of these 
vertical winds, and indeed expert airmen themselves were to learn a good 
deal from the gliders. The most remarkable example that ever I have 
seen is the use made of the wind off a ship’s side by the lesser albatrosses 
in the Pacific. You can watch them interminably without detecting a 
single stroke of the wing though they keep pace with the ship. 


More Gardens 


Several pleas for more allotments have been raised of late, and let 
no one deny the value of the allotment. But it is to be roundly condemned 
if badly placed. In my neighbourhood the only field that is waste, though 
the soil is good, is a field bought by the local council for allotments. 
Almost all of it is a tangle of weeds that are a handicap to the surrounding 
farmland.- One reason for the neglect is that the request for a water 
supply was refused, since no one would spend the £10 or so necessary 
for laying it on ; but the chief reason is that it is needlessly remote. Bigger 
gardens round the cottages would do very much more for the food supply 
and for the pleasure and profit of the cottagers than any group of allot- 
ments in an alien field. Such gardens are also effective in imparting 
the rural bias to children, who regard a corvée on the allotment as a 
disagreeable task. 


In the Garden 


Those who are thinking of extending their cultivation of small fruit should 
secure, if they can, the latest of raspberries, selected from some score of 
new hybrids. It is very prolific, and its berries are of increased size. By 
its name, Malling Promise, hangs a little tale. It was to be called “ Vic- 
tory” ; but its chief author and begetter objected. He said he was on the 
way to producing a yet finer berry, which might possibly deserve the name 
“Victory.” So he preferred, with the humility proper to a man of science, 
the name “Promise.” On how many details of horticulture the East 
Malling research station is to be congratulated! The raspberry is only 
one of the many fruits to be definitely improved in the gardens of this 
beneficent station. W. Beacu THOMaAs. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FRIEND has sent me a somewhat tragic publication entitled 

The Lithuanian Weekly. It is a small newspaper printed 
in London and circulated to the five thousand Lithuanian exiles 
in this country. The copy which I have before me represents a 
special issue prepared in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence: since it was on February 16th, 1918, 
that the Taryba at Vilna first proclaimed the free and independent 
Lithuanian Republic. The leaflet bears on its front page a portrait 
of Mindaugas, who in the thirteenth century was Lithuania’s first 
monarch, as well as a portrait of Mr. Smetona who in the twentieth 
century was her first president. These two portraits furnish a 
sad commentary on the transitory nature of Lithuanian fregdom. 
The trouble began in 1386, when the King or Grand Duke of 
Lithuania married Jadviga, the queen of Poland, and thereby estab- 
lished a dynastic and legislative union between the two countries. 
The Polish connection has always proved an unfortunate element 
in Lithuanian history ; it involved Lithuania in the partitions of 
1772, 1792 and 1795 ; it compromised the Lithuanian aristocracy in 
the Polish risings of 1830 and 1863. During the first Germman war 
there was a curious interlude when a younger member of the 
Wiirttemberg dynasty accepted the crown of Lithuania under the 
title of Mindove II. The German nationalists, who’ wished to annex 
Lithuania outright, put an end to this romantic episode, and forced 
Russia at Brest Litovsk to abandon all rights and titles over her 
former province. It was thus that in 1918 the independent Republic 
was proclaimed, with its capital at Kovno, and Lithuania with the 
other Baltic states became an equal member of the League of 
Nations. But this independence lasted only for twenty-two years. 
In 1940 the Lithuanians again found themselves a subject race. 

* * * * 

When I used to visit Russia in the days before the first war and 
the revolution, the Baltic provinces were not regarded as a problem 
of nationality comparable with that which was presented by Finland. 
It was assumed that they had been almost entirely assimilated. The 
old aristocracy, whom we would refer to as “the Baltic Barons” or 
more usually “the Balts,” held court or civil service appointments 
in St. Petersburg, and were not, in so far as we knew, fired by any 
separatist or nationalist ambitions. The emotional sympathies which 
the ills of Poland, or the wrongs of Ireland, continued to arouse 
upon the Continent, did not extend to the Baltic populations, who 
were assumed to be unimaginative, contented and dull. Their sense 
of grievance may have been as deep and as abiding as that which 
the Poles and Irish voiced in such plangent and compelling terms ; 
but the Balts had no vast propaganda agencies, no Chopin or 
Paderewski, no Celtic wistfulness ; they suffered silently and with a 
dumb patience. It may have been ignorance which led us to assume 
that there existed no militant nationalism along the Baltic coasts ; 
or it may also have been that the peasants and the proprietors had 
been so discouraged by their long subservience to their Polish 
partners that the flame of nationalism required a war for its kindling. 
It seemed to us in 1916 that the Germans had for their own purposes 
invented Baltic separatism ; and when out of the collapse of Germany 
the three republics emerged, we found them unexpected and strange. 
Even during the twenty-two years of their freedom there were many 
in this country who failed to distinguish between them, and who 
would have found it difficult to say with certainty which of the 
three capital cities belonged to whom. 

* * * * 

When in 1939 the German armies poured into Poland, the Russians 
became uneasy regarding their own western zones of security. 
Ribbentrop was invited to Moscow and a supplementary agreement 
was negotiated under which a further partition of Poland was decided 
on and it was agreed that the three Baltic Republics should be re- 
garded as falling within the Russian sphere. In the years that followed 
the armies of Germany and Russia swept backwards and forwards 
across those unhappy countries, creating or liquidating fifth columns, 
collaborationists and quislings as they passed. When the Russians 
established their occupation in 194qQ they proceeded to hold an 


election, under which the people of Lithuania were asked to vote for 
incorporation within the Soviet Union. The Lithuanians assert that 
only 16 per cent. of the population took part in these elections ; the 
Russians proclaimed at the time that the percentage was 96 per cent. 
It is asserted that even those who were intimidated into giving their 
vote evaded the issue by dropping old letters, tram-tickets and scraps 
of newspaper into the ballot-boxes. There is no means of checking 
these accusations and counter-accusations. All we know for certain 
is that in 1940 there were only some 700 Communists in Lithuania ; 
and that it is strange that four weeks after the Russian occupation 
this figure should have swollen to something like three million. The 
Russians, moreover, since the vote for incorporation, have liquidated 
or deported to Siberia some fifty to sixty thousand Lithuanian 
citizens. But here again the figures come from Lithuanian sources 
and cannot be either proved or disproved. All we can do here is to 
feel sympathy for the three Baltic Republics, and to show those of 
their citizens who have managed to escape to this country all] the 
kindness and courtesy of which we are capable. Since it is a cruel 
thing to have but twenty-two years of freedom and then once again 
to be enslaved. 
* * . * 

In the Displaced Persons camps which were organised in Germany 
there were many thousand refugees from the three Baltic Republics. 
All who visited these camps were astonished by the faith, deter- 
mination and discipline of these Baltic exiles. They managed to 
organise their own system of education, to have music and dances, 
and to give to the children an example of adult cleanliness, gaiety 
and courage. They invented the engaging theory that the initials 
D.P. did not stand for the words “ Displaced Persons,” but signified 
the Lithuanian words “ Dievo Paukstelini,’ which, I am assured, 
means “God’s birds.” No wonder that British and American 
inspectors returned from these camps with a deep admiration for the 
energy and courage which could invent so blithe a name for so sour 
a condition. Since then many Lithuanians and others have come to 
England as Voluntary Workers. I trust that we shall do all we can 
to mitigate the tragedy, and to enhance the dignity, of their exile. 
We may ask ourselves sometimes why these people should have 
chosen what may prove perpetual exile in preference to the risks 
of going back. In the Lithuanian weekly which I have before me 
there is an article by a working man of the name of K. Vilkauskas, 
which throws light upon this problem. It is not merely the absence 
of freedom, the distastefulness of what he regards as a foreign 
occupation, which induces Mr. Vilkauskas to remain abroad. As a 
working man he much dislikes the Soviet method of treating labour. 
When the Russians occupied his country he had a job in a textile 
factory ; he was dismissed from this employment because after ten 
years of thrift he had saved enough money to buy a house. He 
thereafter obtained a job in a canning factory ; he was sent for by 
the Russian police and instructed to spy upon his fellow-workers ; 
he refused to do so and was thrown into prison. Upon his release, 
he escaped to the underground, and eventually managed to make his 
way to this country. It is an effective story. 

* * * * 

We have been informed this week of the sums which, since the 
end of the war, the British Treasury has expended on the mainten- 
ance of these displaced persons. They add up to a formidable 
total, and it is not surprising that the over-burdened tax-payer 
should resent having to support men and women who refuse to 
return to their own homes. But there are good reasons for this 
refusal and it would be inhuman to reproach these unhappy people 
for clinging so desperately to their freedom and their lives. The 
cure for this grave affliction which has come upon so many millions 
is not charity alone, but work and resettlement. The fact that we 
are ourselves uneasy and uncomfortable should not tempt us to 
avert our eyes from. the misery of these unfortunates. If we receive 
them generously they will constitute, not a present encumbrance, 
but a future asset. If we receive them gaily rather than glumly 
they will cease to be D.P.s and become “God's birds.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“The Cockpit ’’ By Bridget Boland. (The Playhouse.) 


“THE tragedy of the displaced peoples of Europe” is one of the 
clichés to which we have got accustomed—one might almost say 
hardened. But that a play, even a good play, about displaced people 
is not necessarily a tragedy, The Cockpit conclusively proves. There 
is drama in the fact of their liberation, but at the tragedy of 
each individual life, or at the general tragedy of Europe, the play 
can only hint. Let it be said that, for most of us, a hint is enough. 

A British officer is detached from the advancing armies to take 
charge of a mixed bunch of refugees who have collected in a pro- 
vincial German theatre. Apart from an elderly down-to-earth 
sergeant, the young officer has only his enthusiasm and common- 
sense to help him. But these by themselves, he finds, are not much 
use. He tries to organise the D.P.s into two groups, one eastbound 
and one westbound. It is at once apparent that the closer these 
unfortunate people are in their origins the less they now wish to 
have to do with each other. Poles will not travel under Russian 
auspices ; Polish Jews will have nothing to do with Polish “ Aryans ”; 
Chetniks refuse to be classed with Partisans ; a French Communist 
girl denounces a French farmer as a Fascist, and so on. Each in- 
dividual has a private loathing or fear which is stronger than their 
common hatred for the Nazis. Stronger, at least, until a case of 
bubonic plague is detected in the camp. The emergency unites them 
again, and they sink their differences to cope with a threat which 
is a danger to more than themselves. When the plague diagnosis is 
proved wrong, quarrels and violence break out again. “There, you 
see,” says the British officer, reasonably if a trifle ingenuously. “ You 
can get on together if you want to.” To which the D.P.s, united 
for the last time by irritation, answer, more or less, “ Go and teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs.” 

The Cockpit is a good play with several more than good moments, 
and it succeeds admirably as long as it keeps moving. From time 
to time, however, it gets bogged down in a series of political state- 
ments and counter-statements, and these are always just as unhelpful 
in the theatre as they are at an international conference. The switch 
from violence to co-operation and back to violence is well contrived, 
and there is real excitement in the hastily arranged opera which is 
produced to take the minds of the camp inmates off the threat of 
plague. But the characters have no time to develop into more than 
voices for various points of views ; for all their human suffering they 
remain anonymous problems. Within this limit almost all the players 
give careful and convincing studies of the fragment of Europe which 
they represent. With some—Miss Lily Molnar as a Polish Jewess, 
Mr. Geoffrey Dunn as a Polish professor and Miss Diana Graves 
as a French Communist, for exatnple—we begin to see the individual 
emerging from the type. As the British officer and sergeant, Mr. 
Joseph O’Conor and Mr. Arthur Hambling keep the various threads 
of the action intelligently and completely together. 

A word must be said about the convention adopted by the pro- 
ducer whereby the audience is treated as being in the auditorium of 
the theatre in which the scene of the play is laid. It may be judged 
to succeed in as much as the comings and goings of the players 
through the audience and the appeals to the D.P.s from the stage 
create no feelings of awkwardness. Indeed one member of the 
audience at least, conscious that his recent inoculation for the plague 
armed him with unique immunity, found it hard to resist leaping 
on to the stage to offer his services as a medical orderly. 

CurisTiAN Epwarps. 


“Family Portrait’? By Lenore Coffee and W. Joyce Cowan. (Strand.) 


To be worth while any fresh presentation of the life of Jesus must 
in some way add to our enlightenment. Family Portrait, which tells 
the story through the eyes of the Holy Family, does not. Consider, 
for instance, the play’s most hard-worked device, dramatic irony. 
Almost every moménht is saturated with a significance derived from 
the audience’s own scriptural knowledge. When Jesus has left home 
Mary says thoughtfully, “He is probably at Galilee by now,” and 
we realise His ministry has begun; a young disciple mentions that 
his name is Judas Iscariot ; a table in an upper room is set for a 
supper such as da Vinci painted ; and soon. But it is far too easy 
to enlist religious emotion to gain telling theatrical effects like these. 
The nicest judgement is necessary, for almost any play on this theme 
is bound to be moving, because the original drama is moving. The 


play’s no longer the thing, and easy capital is made here out of a 
great subject. 

The last line nearly achieves something more, when Mary asks 
that her grandson also be called Jesus, so that the name be not for- 
gotten. This is superb theatre, but serves only to remind us of what 
Miss Compton’s skill had almost made us forget, that the authors 
have completely begged the question of the Immaculate Conception. 
Their theology may entertain those who hold a Wellsian view of a 
remarkable teacher, but they may cause offence elsewhere by their 
acceptance of an orthodoxy whose implications they clearly do not 
grasp. 

And then, the details. To assert that Jesus always commanded so 
little affection among His brothers ; that they supplied crosses for 
executions ; that Jesus’s favourite colour was blue—this is too pro- 
vocative, like the A.D. clothes in B.c. surroundings. Perhaps, after 
all, the Christian drama is incompatible with the modern theatrical 
box o” tricks, and the gaps in the New Testament may more wisely 
be left unfilled than filled thus. Might it appear otherwise if, in 
Shavian fashion, one considered both Jehovah and Jove as merely 
manifestations of Higher Thought? ‘Then here is Shaw on the 
authoress of The Sorrows of Satan: “The story of the Passion not 
being imaginative enough, and quite superfluously thoughtful and 
realistic, she re-wrote it to her taste.” Charged with re-writing the 
Scriptures to American taste, the authors may plead that they have 
not walked the Wilson Barrett way of melodrama ; that miracle plays 
give precedent for portraying the kin of Jesus as ordinary folk. But 
those were days of warmer, more credulous faith ; nowadays we cast 
our nets too wide to keep the homely touch. I expect soon to see 
the Bible on sale as “ The Book of the Play.” 

As Mary, Miss Fay Compton was deeply moving in her own right. 
(Did she mean to make herself up like a Raphael in the National 
Gallery ?) I shall long remember the sweet, sad simplicity of her 
bearing, and that incomparable voice that hangs on the air like a 
note from a lute. PETER FORSTER. 


THE CINEMA 
“ Blanche Fury.’’ (Odeon.) “Cry Wolf.’’ (Warner:) 
Mr. STEWART GRANGER and Miss Valerie Hobson come together 
in a new Technicolor, Blanche Fury, produced by Mr. Havelock- 
Allen and directed by M. Marc Allegret. This is a grim story 
about an obsession entertained by an illegitimate son for his family 
estate, and I have never seen Mr. Granger better than he is as this 
proud, embittered man who stops at nothing, not even murder, to 
reclaim his unlawful yet hereditary possessions. It is certain that 
Mr. Granger’s strength lies in being fierce. When he is gay and 
debonair he is not so good, whatever his fans may say to the 
contrary, and in Blanche Fury he is mercifully given no opportunity 
to be either charming, boyish or brave, whereas he is given ample 
opportunity to show that he is, after all, an actor. This he takes, 
and gives a lively full-blooded performance. 

Miss Hobson, too, is infinitely better than I have seen her 
before ; her personality grown stronger, her understanding more 
subtle and her beauty more arresting. It is unfortunate that the 
tragedies which beset her, four deaths in rapid succession, are too 
numerous for the audience to digest, and though she does not 
disdain to look harrowed, we, glutted by corpses, can but observe 
rather than participate in her sufferings. It is true that “to every 
man upon this earth death cometh soon or late,” but to the family 
at Clare Hall it surely comes unreasonably soon and extravagantly 
often, seeming to lack that moderation we have learned to expect 
from all Victorian phenomena. The production and colour- 
photography are admirable, and the plot, though incredible, is well 


sustained by a supporting cast of fine actors. 
* * ” * 





The courage of film heroines passes all understanding. If it 
didn’t of course, many a film would never be made. Had I, for 
instance, been Miss Barbara Stanwyck in Cry Wolf I should have 
run from Mr. Errol Flynn’s house the very first thing after breakfast 
to summon the police, for I am not used to hearing ghastly screams 
in the night, particularly if they issue from a heavily locked labora- 
tory. Even if I did not suspect my former husband was being 
tortured, my host was sadistically bullying a young girl and the 
servants were being paid to keep quiet, ome scream would be 
enough. I would be off, pale and panting, to fetch the nearest cop. 
But Miss Stanwyck is so steel-gutted and brass-nerved she 
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determines to solve for herself the mysteries which enshroud the 
Flynn mansion, and proceeds, in a pair of slacks,to creep up to, 
climb over and peer into matters which should have been attended 
to ages ago by the legal, medical and security authorities, not to 
mention the R.S.P.C.C. 

Although the story of Cry Wolf is pretty good nonsense when 
seen from a distance, at close quarters it is sufficiently frightening to 
seem quite plausible. The suspense is promoted to a large extent 
by Mr. Franz Waxman’s music, which runs like a dark, hysterical 
thread throughout the picture and is extremely effective. Mr. Peter 
Godfrey’s direction lays emphasis on the eeriness of everyday things, 
the half-dark staircase, the firelight playing on a door, birds, sur- 
prised, flying with harsh cries into the trees, as well as the more 
obvious hair-raisers, and it says much for his work that there are 
moments of such unbearable uncertainty it is all one can do not 
to urge Miss Stanwyck out loud to take care. 

The acting laurels go to Miss Geraldine Brooks, a rising young 
star, who brings to the part of an unbalanced, unloved girl great sen- 
sitiveness and understanding. Mr. Flynn has an unhappy role to fill 
and, to be truthful, fills it rather unhappily, but Miss Stanwyck, the 
lioness-hearted, is her usual pleasing self under most unpleasing 


conditions. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


VERNON LEE says somewhere that when you enter Wagner’s world 
you have to accept the fact that the unit of time is a much larger 
one than in any other composer. Ten minutes of Mozart or Verdi 
are bound to contain developments and events which Wagner would 
take at least half an hour to unfold. Think of Tristan, for example 
—the performance of which on February 19th at Covent Garden 
suggested these thoughts. Each act seems to last as long on the stage 
as the events depicted would really last in real life. This is no reflec- 
tion on Wagner’s music, but I think it is a serious reflection on his 
stagecraft—or dramaturgy, which sounds more suitable in the con- 
text. In any case Wagner’s own advice was to listen to the orchestra 
during Tristan, and there is so very little action in any of the three 
acts that one is hardly distracted by the eye. 

Of the singers at Covent Garden Mme. Flagstad provided con- 
siderable and welcome distraction from the orchestra. She is the 











Among young students of to-day are the research scientists—the 
Marie Curies, the Rutherfords—of to-morrow. For their instruction 
and for that.of other serious audiences, the Rank Organisation has 
filmed the world’s most significant scientific achievement—the 
harnessing of atomic energy. The G-B Instructional film, Atomic 
Physics, will not quickly recover its cost. Its production is a long- 
term investment, a gesture towards putting the whole vast conception 
into perspective, If atomic energy is to prove the great benefactor 
and not the dread destroyer, the race for knowledge is as urgent to-day 
as it was in 1945. If the new film should prove a 
stimulus to even one young future Madame Curie, it 
will have been well worth the making. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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only Wagnerian singer I have ever heard who hardly ever seems to 
be fighting with the orchestra for a hearing. This heroic character 
of Mme. Flagstad’s voice, though a musical blessing to any Wagnerian 
part, does not really suit the réle of Isolde—the bitter brooding, 
neurotic character of Act 1 or the mouthpiece of Wagner’s. extra- 
ordinary erotic philosophisings in Act 2. Nobody expects very much 
from an operatic libretto, but how anyone can have thought that the 
parallelisms and assonances (Wie lange fern! Wie fern so lang! 
Wie weit so nah! So nah wie weit !) and the personifications of Day 
and Night avenging themselves were superior to the “Je t’aime” in 
Act 4 of Les Huguenots beats me. 

All the same, though it is easy to cavil at the absurdities in Tristan 
as in any other opera (and it is only its presumed immunity from 
the usual operatic failings that makes one insist), the fact remains 
that the work as a whole produces an effect unlike that of any other 
opera. Why? Largely, I think, because of the intensity, the personal, 
autobiographical quality of the music assisted by the extremely 
simple, one-track story. What are Mark, Kurwenal and Brangaene? 
Helpers’ helpers, no more. (Norman Walker sang Mark’s monologue 
well, and his voice is beautiful, but he is distinctly an oratorio figure 
wandered on to the stage, and from his stance and manner I expected 
“ Lord God of Abraham! ” instead of “ Tatest du’s wirklich ?” Hans 
Hotter was an endearingly bluff and shaggy Kurwenal, and Constance 
Shacklock as Brangaene displayed a volume, and at times a quality, 
of voice which made her a not unworthy confidante of Mme. 
Flagstad.) 

But if there are only two characters, Tristan and Isolde, then both 
must be great, if possible equally great, singers. August Seider, un- 
convincing in Act 1, frankly threw in his hand in Act 2 and contented 
himself with singing a correct second to Mme. Flagstad. As a love 
scene it was really ludicrous, with Tristan sitting back on his garden 
seat as though he were watching a game of croquet. In Act 3 he 
made more of an impression, in that morbid, strangled, sickroom 
atmosphere which foretells Parsifal ; but there was no real quality 
of beauty or nobility in his voice at any time. The morbidity, the 
death-devotedness which grows in intensity in each act, plays a large 
part, I suspect, in making the effect of Tristan so unlike that of any 
other opera. What is it, really, but the story of a suicide pact ? 

MarTIN COOPER. 
ART 


THE newly formed “Institute of Contemporary Arts,” which has 
thus far existed only in the form of letters to the Press, has embarked 
on its initial venture at the Academy Hall, in Oxford Street. This 
is a loan exhibition called Forty Years of Modern Art, and it marks 
the opening of a £50,000 fund to cover future activities, eventually 
including, it is hoped, the establishment of an arts centre in London 
which would act “as an exchange for the creative art of all con- 
temporary nations,” “sustain the impetus of the Modern Move- 
ment” and provide “an adult play-centre, a workshop where work 
is joy, a source of vitality and daring experiment.” 

Has this a familiar ring? Is it likely to move the layman to 
whom modern art has become as specialised and esoteric a business 
as modern science ? As Herbert Read points out in a catalogue note, 
our present-day institutions are unwilling to act as patrons to the 
arts. To be sure the Government has belatedly, but none the less 
admirably, undertaken certain responsibilities in this direction. Not 
unnaturally, however, there is a tendency for political control in the 
arts and sciences to look for quick returns and to concentrate its 
support upon technology and applied research ; and upon industrial 
design, the training of teachers (who will merely train others to 
become teachers) and the extension of galleries which, from their 
very nature, look backward rather than forward. This is equivalent 
to living on one’s capital, and it is no less important for the painter’s 
research in pure aesthetics to go forward than for the work of the 
pure scientist. London has nothing comparable to the splendid 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, being content merely 
to accept its publications with gratitude. We have taken it as 
axiomatic that it is other countries that do this sort of thing so well. 
But need we ? Some have spoken—myself among them—of London 
becoming the cultural centre of Europe. Short of importing the 
entire Continental café system, the institution of such an arts centre 
would be the biggest single step that could be taken in that direction 
at the administrative level. 

The exhibition itself ? Well, there is little difficulty in arranging 
a loan exhibition of quality. Apart from one or two perverse oddities 
in the way of inclusions and exclusions, this is an exciting show. 
Among the exhibits are many old friends—a few of them major 
signposts of the century, the majority minor masterpieces. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PROFITS AND SALARIES 


Sixz,—In his speech during the debate in the House of Commons on 
personal incomes, costs and prices, Sir Stafford Cripps referred to one of 
the salient difficulties that faces any attempt at price reduction. “If the 
price is so fixed as to allow a reasonable or small profit to thé less efficient 
units,” he said, “then the more efficient units are almost bound to make 
large profits.” The Prime Minister, later in the debate, remarked on the 
same difficulty with special reference to agriculture. Neither was able to 
propound a remedy. In a fully competitive system this problem would 
resolve itself naturally. The efficient unit would reduce prices, seeking 
its reward in expanded production for an expanded market. The less 
efficient unit would be forced either to reorganise itself or fall out of the 
running. As Sir Stafford commented, efficiency is greatly to be 
encouraged. One might go further and say that it is the one thing that 
must, above all, be encouraged. It is the contribution of management to 
the desirable increase of total productivity. 

The Government’s recent White Paper agrees that wage increases are 
admissible if associated with greater production. It would be illogical to 
deny to management its equivalent reward. The immediate difficulty is 
that a high profit margin invites demands for increased wages. This also 
is a natural consequence, capable of adjustment by negotiation. Unfor- 
tunately, collective bargaining by large units of labour standardises wages 
over wide industrial fields without regard to the comparative efficiency 
of individual firms. If both wages and profits could be generally frozen 
at some fixed ratio, methods would also tend to become standardised at 
a lower level of efficiency than would otherwise be the case. It is apparent 
that a minutely regulated industrial system is almost certain to operate as 
a form of protection to the less efficient enterprise. This becomes 
especially true as regulation tends, as in the nationalised industries, towards 
monopoly.—Yours, &c., R. R. Hoare, 

Director, The Economic League. 

Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, S.W. 1. 


Six,—On page 216 of your issue of February 20th you urge that in 
existing circumstances increased earnings must be made conditional on 
increased output. On the next page, however, Janus is allowed to dis- 
regard your editorial lead by emphasising that, because recently created 
public posts carry such swollen salaries as £8,500 a year, salaries exceed- 
ing £5,000 a year should be paid to judges, whose work is extremely 
important but even less directly productive than that of the posts 
mentioned. To many onlockers few things have seemed more marked 
since the war than the alacrity with which leaders of the country— 
Members of Parliament, heads of public boards, heads of educational and 
other institutions—have moved for, or accepted, increased emoluments 
and expense allowances. Income tax is generally put forward in justifi- 
cation. The result, however, is that, financially, public work has been con- 
verted into one of the cosiest and most comfortable of occupations. Except 
in this respect, leadership has never -been so lacking, If in place of ex- 
hortation, wage-earners were given undeniable example in action—by 
self-imposed reduction in emoluments and expense allowances for instance, 
which at their present level are incompatible with the country’s economic 
situation—they would certainly follow it. 

I shall be told that the amount saved by a self-denying ordinance 
of this kind would be relatively minute. That is, of course, exactly how 
each group of wage-earners regards the total of such increases as it is 
anxious—largely in consequence of income tax again—to secure. As long 
as those at the top are so obviously keen on the big penny so too will 
those at the bottom be.—I am, &c., E. M. GULL. 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—Your comments on the Government's belated wages policy and the 
procrastinating reaction to it of the T.U.C. suggests an aspect of the 
matter that is, it seems, generally overlooked. Union officials may see a 
gradual tendency towards their own particular jobs becoming redundant. 
The election of a Government of the Left, made possible and then largely 
influenced by them, was the beginning. Some of us wondered at the 
time whether many activities of an expensive vested interest would not 
even then appear superfluous ; whether the workers might not themselves 
come to resent the rake-off from their wages to support leaders with four- 
figure incomes who could no longer wholeheartedly fight for them. Since 
then a growing resort to unofficial strikes has underlined this development. 
Is it not likely that Union officials, fearful of a diminishing influence over 
their employers (if not of losing their jobs), may have instinctively adopted 
delaying tactics even when appreciating the inevitability of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the present crisis ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrev. F. D. MERRALLS. 


“THE CHURCH AND PUBLICITY ” 


Str,—Having observed during a long professional life and in many lands 
the inner working and the outer effects of engineered publicity, I should 
like to endorse Canon Roger Lloyd’s criticism in last week’s Spectator of 
the proposals for publicising the Church. Rarely in its history, if ever, 
has the Church, Anglican or other, had such an opportunity as exists to- 
day of ministering to the spiritual hunger of a saddened world. Canon 
Lloyd describes plainly the age-long and well-tried means of doing so. 
If these means are preserved, if they are practised with piety and un- 
shakable faith, the Church will not need any publicity other than what 
the principal organs of the Press always are ready to provide voluntarily. 
Anything beyond that not only would be vulgar and unworthy ; it would 
be ineffectual, if not actually harmful. “Let your light so shine before 
men” and “By your works shall ye be known” should be the watch- 
words of the Church at this time. 

Thought, money and prayerful endeavour may well be devoted (a) to 
the economic reorganising of the Church, (b) to putting heart into a 
struggling and dejected clergy, and (c) to attracting young men of intelli- 
gence and outstanding personality who will be inspired by the glory of 
the Church’s mission and be strong in the dignity of their calling. If that 
is done, the Church will achieve its purposes without having to stoop to 
devices lately dear to Government departments, and long used by pur- 
veyors of pills!—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

29 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. RODERICK JONES. 


Sir,—Canon Lloyd’s article on Church publicity in your last number 
has some valuable general observations on the subject. But as a criticism 
of the Church Assembly Publicity Commission it is not altogether relevant. 
That Commission was not asked to advise whether the Church should 
use modern methods of publicity. It was assumed in its terms of refer- 
ence that it desired to do so, and the commission was instructed to 
suggest ways and means of giving effect to its intention.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH G. GRUBB, 
Chairman, Church Assembly Publicity Commission. 
36 Shepherds Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 


Sir,—I believe it is generally acknowledged that the University Members 
of Parliament, past and present, have always earned the reputation of 
men who made a notable contribution to the debating strength of the 
House and, what is even more important, have expressed views which 

ntly revealed wisdom, restraint and an informed judgement on 
important public affairs. They have very often borne no party label, and 
are by no means predominantly of the Right. In what way then have 
they offended our present masters? They do not stand for capitalism, 
monopoly or any other of the pet hatreds of Socialism. Can it be that 
their very qualities have condemned them unheard? Are they too inde- 
pendent of these times? Must they too be reduced to the grey common 
level which the Socialists seem determined to impose upon us all? There 
has been no widespread criticism of University representation, and the 
present proposals have been sprung on the country by a Government 
which evidently prefers the weight of numbers to independent and con- 
structive thought.—Yours faithfully, W. J. Wricurt. 

35 Painswick Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 


CONFERENCE FAILURE 


Sir,—The most dangerous part of an argument lies in its assumptions. 
At the present time there is nothing so fraught with danger to world 
peace as the assumption that by bringing representatives of States together 
in conference—whether at U.N.O. meetings or elsewhere—the habit of co- 
operation will gradually grow and in time peace and unity will be achieved. 
This assumption flies in the face of the fact that not peace and unity, but 
war and disunity, are brought about by this method. The record of the 
Geneva League, the record of U.N.O., meetings of Foreign Secretaries, 
the series of conferences between the two great wars—the Disarmament 
Conference, the Economic Conference, Four-Power Conferences—all point 
the same lesson. Even the Washington Conference, hailed at the time 
as a great success, merely paved the way for Menchuria and Pearl Harbour. 
But this is no recent discovery ; it is the verdict of history. It was as 
true of the American colonies following their successful War of Inde- 
pendence as it is true of the nations of Europe following their victories 
over the Kaiser and over Hitler. Relations did not gradually improve 
by following the conference method. They grew steadily worse. Only 
when the conference method was dropped and federation was substituted 
was the mutual hostility of the American States overcome and co-operation 
and peace achieved. It was the same in South Africa. Following 
the Boer War, the States were so suspicious of each other that Lord 
Milner reported that only by merging them in one union could they 
be brought to work together. The Union of South Africa was the fruit 
of his wise counsel. 

Contrary to the general belief, it is the conference method which 
requires the highest degree of statesmanship, tolerance, common aim and 
co-operative spirit. Where these are deficient the only alternative to con- 
flict is federation. There must, indeed, be the willingness to abide by 
majority decision, and as the guarantee, the acid test, the willingness to 
arm the federal authority with preponderant power. Normally States 
will only consent to this in face of some overwhelming danger or crisis. 
If the occasion is not then seized the chance is lost. The late war was 
one such chance. It was lost, largely through the mistaken idea that 
co-operation would grow through the conference method. The Marshall 
Plan gives us one more chance to achieve a stable peace through federa- 
tion. Are we capable of learning from experience ?—Yours faithfully, 

41 Mount Ephraim Road, Streatham, S.W.16. G. E. Lee. 


“REDUNDANT ULSTER M.P.s” 


Sir,—I must plead guilty to being ignorant of Ulster affairs, but I never 
said in my letter that Ulster should be unrepresented. I merely sug- 
gested that the Government in the Representation of the People Bill 
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might have overlooked the question of Ulstermen having two votes, 


which according to Socialist lights is umdemocratic. And since to the 
Socialist Government doctrinaire comes before logical legislation, 
I thought it possible that they might have missed another opportunity of 
upsetting a few more members. It might interest Mr. St. John Ervine 
to know that I took the trouble of looking up the meaning of “ redun- 
dant” and was satisfied that I had chosen the right word; also “the 
irritating and charming characteristic of” my arrogant assurance, has 
not come from the University, so his sarcasm was wasted. Might I 
in my turn suggest that Mr. Ervine is “manifestly ignorant” of the 
word “marsh”? I have seen many a marsh in Devon, but I do not 
remember having yet seen one in London. 

For Senator Taylor’s benefit I have since studied the Bill he men- 
tioned and have thus lessened my ignorance ; however, there is a trace 
of irony in his statement, “One and a half million people no vote,” 
for in the General Election of 1945 55,000 electors of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone voted for two candidates who they knew had for the last ten 
years refrained from taking their seat. Whose fault would it be, in this 
particular case, if the Government decided to abolish the seats on the 
grounds that the electors seemed not to be particularly worried if their 
members did not “express their views on imperial and national 
interests ”’?—Yours faithfully, J. L. Bartow. 

White Hall Hotel, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 2. 


PARTY POLITICAL BROADCASTS 


S1r,—I have read what Sir Stafford Cripps has said about the present 
economic abyss under the edge of which we stand, and I have read the 
Government White Paper on balance of payments with a stunned sense 
of the appalling gravity of the situation. This week I have listened to an 
ex-Chancellor speaking for the Government to the country over the 
B.B.C. I heard no note of urgency; there was no word about the 
gravity of the situation. With the facts unknown to me I should have 
been happy to hear that such an excellent Budget surplus was in sight, 
and I should have thought, not that we were “rounding recovery 
corner,” but that in fact we were but a furlong from prosperity post. 

I prefer the Chancellor’s views on the economic situation to those of 
the ex-Chancellor. In these critical days what has been the effect of the 
latter’s party political broadcast ?—Yours faithfully, 

2 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. S. Knox CUNNINGHAM. 


NEWS EMBARGOES 

Sir,—The issue raised by the premature publication of the B.M.A, 
announcement by The Evening Standard is not as simple nor as clear- 
cut as Janus suggests. The ballot result was not comparable with intri- 
cate reports published by Government departments and public bodies 
which the Press handles all the better for having had a reasonable time 
in which to read them. It consisted of a single tabulated sheet of figures, 
the salient items of which could have been extracted in ten minutes at 
most. The practice of all manner of organisations embargoing informa- 
tion for which they are seeking publicity is increasing to an embarras- 
sing degree. It is embarrassing because there is often no space available 
at the permitted time of publication for an item which, though relatively 
unimportant, is not uninteresting. This matter is not sought by the 
newspapers, and I suspect that the embargo is often inserted to meet the 
convenience of the Public Relations Officer. Certainly the practice has 
grown with the multiplication of P.R.O.s. 

Surely it takes two to make a bargain of this character. Where, appa- 
rently, The Evening Standard went wrong was in not informing the 
B.M.A. on Tuesday, when the Association announced that the figures 
would be issued on the following day for Thursday’s papers, that it 
would publish them immediately they came into the paper’s possession. 
If this incident limits the future imposition of time embargoes to docu- 
ments which are definitely sought by newspapers, or on their behalf 
by news-agencies, it may put an end to an annoying practice.—Yours 
faithfully, F. M. INwoop. 

117 Bishop’s Mansions, S.W.6. 


BLACK MARKET IN ROME 


Sir,—Mr, Geoffrey Godwin’s disgust at the black market in Rome is 
to be understood, and he rightly points out that it has become an almost 
essential part of the Roman life, where the official ration scale is 
entirely insufficient for ordinary requirements. However, by way of 
comment, it would be well to add that in comparison with this country 
relatively few commodities are rationed, and thus in effect the “ black” 
market is not so much black as free. After all, there is nothing so 


very much wrong with the open-air selling of “ties, scarves, toys and 
kitchen utensils,” if Romans prefer to make their purchases in this way. 
The sale of “cigarettes of the best British and American brands” on 
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the street tables is admittedly illegal, since tobacco is a Government 
monopcoly and foreign cigarettes are not officially imported. Mr. Godwin 
would discover, however, that these cigarettes are the clever manufac- 
ture of racketeers, who have carefully copied the respective cartons and 
filled them with the contents of “ fag-ends,” gleaned from the gutter. 
Begging has been reduced to a fine art—and a lucrative one—but there 
is no doubt of the distress and a-morality which underlies the glitter of 


luxury shops and restaurants, the monopoly of the very rich. The result 
of this bewildering state of affairs, which must strike any casual visitor, 
is the extraordinary way in which the Romans have managed to combine 
their traditional light-heartedness with real individual economic vigour, 
nefarious or otherwise, in an effort to overcome the exorbitant rise in 
the cost of living, as reflected in the black market.—Yours, &c., 
Sawkins, Takeley, Essex. RALEIGH —TREVELYAN. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
Sir,—“ Graduate (Ex-Lieutenant-Colonel)” need not be repentant con- 
cerning his active support of the League of Nations Union Peace Ballot 
before the war. This indicated by a majority of three to one, out of more 
than nine million who voted, that the country was willing to use military 
force, it necessary, in combination with other members of the League to 
stop aggression. The huge success of this ballot immediately impressed 
the Government from an electoral point of view, and it had a powerful 
influence in deciding them to back the League at Geneva in 1935 and at 
the General Election in that year. Unfortunately the Gavernment, having 
obtained a majority on this issue, immediately went back on it. It was 
not the people who failed, but the Government.—Yours faithfully, 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. GEOFFREY Le M. MANDER. 


SQUARING THE CIRCULAR 


Sir,—Not five minutes’ walk from my home is a house which, some 
three months ago, had been empty for the previous twelve months. Is 
not this a crime just as great as that against which Dr. Allien fulminates so 
delightfully and rightly ? Let it not be forgotten that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the effect of requisitioning, or the threat of it, is 
sufficient to deter owners of property from leaving it vacant for a long 
time for no reason at all or from driving up its value unduly, and to 
compel them to use it to supply accommodation for their fellow-country- 
men less fortunate than themselves who have no homes. These include 
many ex-service men and, so far as I know, the ordinary law does nothing 
to compel owners to treat their fellow countrymen, at least in this respect, 
as human beings in genuine human need. 

It is right that one individual wrong should be remedied in the Courts, 
and that the rights and duties of official authorities should be clarified— 
and closely watched !—but what evidence is there that the individual 
property-owner, if left to his own free devices, would consider the needs 
of others in preference to his own profit? Ninety-nine right instances 
do not justify one wrong, but let Dr. Allen remember that that law of 
which he is so distinguished an exponent is full, as he well knows, of 
examples where individual cases are hard for the sake of the general 
majority where there is at least some approximation to justice. We do not 
expect more of the law, which is but fallible, and on balance the same is 
true of the powers of requisitioning. —Yours faithfully, 

4 Riverdale Road, Sheffield 10. D. K. GRIFFITH. 
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TWO WILLIAM HARVEYS 


Sizx,—Through a misunderstanding into which there is no need to enter, 
there was a slight derangement of Harveys in my review of Mr. J. A, 
Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses in last week’s Spectator. The William 
Harvey commemorated there was not the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood—he was in fact dead and buried before the beginning of the 
period which the volume covers—but the Rev. William Harvey, who for 
a brief moment attained a notoriety almost equal to the other Harvey’; 
lasting fame when, though a Cambridge man, he took an ad eundem 
degree at Oxford at Mr. Gladstone’s instance, in order that Mr. Gladstone 
as Prime Minister might appoint him to the benefice of Ewelme, which 
could only be held by an Oxford graduate. This explanation, to which I 
would add an apology for carelessness, has, I hope, straightened the 
Harveys out.—Yours faithfully, WILSON Harris. 


WILLIAM LECKY 


Sir,—The Editor of The Spectator, in his article on university M.P.s, 
speaks of W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, as a professor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He is sometimes described as such, but facts are inexorable and 
the fact is that Lecky was never a professor in any university. In 1892 
he was offered the Regius Professorship of modern history at Oxford, but 
declined it. As a man of private means who held no settled post he 
would run the risk, if he lived today, of being described as a “ spiv,” 
but historians will be in his debt for a long time to come.—Yours, &c., 
69 Marlborough Park Street, Belfast. ROBERT ALLEN. 


WHO PAYS? 


Sir,—It is fair that Janus should draw attention to the misleading leaflet 
issued by the Labour Party on the subject of food prices. It is surely 
unfair, however, to suggest that Transport House is practising “ glaring” 
and “gross ” deception in this matter. The appalling truth is that a great 
many Socialists actually believe this fallacy—that “the Government’s ” 
money can be distinguished from “yours.” Their honesty is not in 
question. They are fools, not knaves.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mavfield House, Weybridge, Surrey. Coittn Mann. 


RIGHT OR WRONGLY 


Sir,—I am glad Janus has struck hard—and right (the best clocks 
also strike right)—for using as adverbs words which are normally 
described as adjectives. This, I venture to suggest to him, is a better 
way of putting it than that a given word “is an adverb as well as an 
adjective,” for every word can be every part of speech, or nearly so. 
There is just now a great wave of timid pedantry, making (as pedantry 
always does) for spinelessness and woolliness in writing. “The 
investigator,” we so often read, “will go directly to the scene of the 
crime,” when it is intended that he shall go direct. Rarely does that 
Homer of oratory, Winston Churchill, nod, but on one occasion he was 
guilty of this same ambiguity with the words, different in meaning, 
“direct” and “directly.” It is to be said in his behalf that it was at 
or towards the end of his hard-fought (not his hardly-fought) war.— 
Yours faithfully, Georce A. RIDING. 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


THE OLDEST SOLVER? 


Str,—Last week’s issue of The Spectator announces that the winner of 
Crossword No. 463 was Canon Houghton of Farndon. It will interest 
you and your readers to know that Canon Houghton celebrated his ninety- 
seventh birthday on February 23rd. It was my privilege to be his curate in 
Sheffield nearly forty years ago, and his ability to solve your crossword is 
not the only evidence which I have of his mental alertness in spite of his 
nearly one hundred years. From that day to this I have never appealed to 
him in vain for advice on parish problems, and only a few weeks ago he 
sent me a copy of Seaver’s Albert Schweitzer, which bore evidence of his 
own careful reading of it before it came my way.—Yours faithfully, 
Norman H. Ciarke. 
The Parish Church of St. Andrew with St. Catherine, Plymouth. 


NAILS AND NAILS 


Sir,—Were you intending to praise Mr. Wilson when you wrote that “he 
hit the biggest nail on the head” ? Hitting the nail on the head surely 
denotes skill and precision. The larger the nail the smaller the skill, The 
most maladroit could scarcely miss the biggest nail—Your obedient 
servant, HEnry STRAUSS. 
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hurdles, wire netting. We are busy too on steel construction—erecting 
the framework, for instance, of new beet sugar factories. When more 
home-grown food became an urgent need Boulton and Paul were organ- 
ised and ready to concentrate their great facilities to that purpose. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Telescoping History 

Between the Wars. By D.C. Somervell. (Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

Mr. SOMERVELL provides a competent account of international 
relations between the two world wars, buttressed with brief sketches 
of the internal history of the European Powers and the United States 
during these years. The book is saved from being a mere catalogue 
by the author’s judgement and by the historical Perspective into 
which he fits his record of these near- contemporary events. But it 
is only just saved, and this is not the book it might have been. It 
was not too early when it was written for something of a synthesis 
to have been attempted, for some original and unified, if not defini- 
tive, interpretation of the period to have been at least the aim of 
the writer. Mr. Somervell displays none of this ambition. Sober 
—not penetrating or profound—is the word for his judgement ; 
competent—not brilliant or original—is the word for the book as a 
whole. 

Even as an account of the main developments of the period it is 
not particularly well constructed. Far Eastern affairs, for example, 
are relegated to a final chapter of fourteen pages, and the inter- 
connection between this theatre and the European is nowhere sus- 
tained in the other chapters. These other chapters are inclined to 
be repetitive and confusing because of their division into national 
sketches and international surveys. Mr. Somervell is not least un- 
original when he is most extreme in his judgements. It has long 
been the fashion to declare, as he does, that “the fault of the 
Versailles treaty is the same as the fault of the League. . . . The 
old-world conception of independent sovereign States was not 
transcended.” Apart from the fact that the practical value of this 
conclusion is invalidated by the author’s next remark, that not one 
person in a thousand anywhere in the world wished it to be, it is 
doubtful whether this well-worn theme will bear serious investiga- 
tion. What was wrong with the Versailles settlement and with the 
League was a series of errors of judgement in the practical affairs 
of this world. If those errors were unavoidable at the time, this 
does not mean that they could only have been solved by summoning 
up the resources and the further errors of other-worldly politics. It 
was, of course, the failure to avoid or rectify the original errors 
which led to the root-and-branch criticism here repeated by Mr. 
Somervell ; but it is fair to suggest that this criticism is radicalism 
at its destructive and outworn worst, an escape from, rather than a 
contribution to, the problem. 

The author is more effective jn his judgement on those occasions, 
which are more frequent, when he attempts to explain facts which 
have not yet received a commonly held explanation or when he 
argues against accepted beliefs. There is an interesting passage on 
the unfortunate effect of Mr. Churchill’s India crusade upon his 
more important struggle for re-armament against Germany. Some 
useful comments are provided to offset the general belief that the 
British Government did nothing whatever to rearm. The analysis 
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of Mr. Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, which includes a reference 
to his attempted rapprochement with Italy, is clear and thoughtful. 
But these promising investigations are never carried far enough; 
they are all subjected to the need to press on with the record of 
events. 

It may be that the appearance of the book in the Home Study 
series persuaded the author that a catalogue was what was required, 
Whatever the explanation, there can be no doubt that he could have 
produced a much more interesting study of this interesting period, 
for both the general reader and the expert. F. H. HINSL_ey. 


Private Collection 


A Norfolk Gallery. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 
THIS is a companion volume to Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s Norfolk 
Portraits. Again Norfolk is the common factor which links together 
—sometimes rather loosely—a number of studies which are not 
confined this time to short lives. An account of the Norwich election 
of 1806 is included, as well as one of King Charles I’s journey from 
Oxford, when he went into Norfolk for a few days while trying to 
make up his mind whether the Scotch were to be trusted. The 
first four studies, which concern the English Civil War, are by far 
the best in the book. In this war, says the author at the beginning 
of his first chapter on Bishop Hall of Norwich, as in “every social 
revolution in history, the saddest fate was reserved for the moderate 
man,” a fact which is not only more than proved, but points the 
direction in which the interest of many readers lies. The top 
stratum of history, so largely filled with controversies and wars, 
unrolls like a pageant, but the protagonists in each quarrel, with 
their loud self-satisfied views, are never quite real. “Where,” the 
reader wants to know, “ would I have been in all this? In the 
intervals of dashing about gallantly on horseback with Prince 
Rupert, or looking for the young Prince Charles, how was life 
carried on ?” And he searches eagerly to see what quiet working 
men and reflective bookish men were thinking. The pleasure may 
be largely that of looking through an old photograph album and 
saying, “ Look there I am. That was I.” Nevertheless, the main 
stream of history is revitalised by wandering about in the under- 
growths, and Mr. Ketton-Cremer writes with such quiet distinction 
that the pleasure and benefit are combined. 

The life of Bishop Hall illustrates perfectly the maxim about 
moderate men in revolutions. “Let me tell you,” he said, “he is 
right that hath a right heart to his God, what forms soever he is 
for.” This was too tolerant for Laud, who sent informers into Hall’s 
diocese to watch him, and, when their turn came, too toberant for 
the Puritans, who invaded his palace, sacked his cathedral and 
sequestered his property. But one has a picture of history which 
is most often too crude. He was able to retire to a quiet country 
parish and claim back the fifth part of his income allowed by Par- 
liament for the support of his wife and children. King Charles’s 
journey makes an interesting interlude between this and a subse- 
quent chapter on the lesser clergy. The author suggests some of 
the thoughts which may have passed through that sad, noble and 
bigoted mind, so certain what was right, and so uncertain how to 
do it, as he rode through the April countryside dressed as a servant. 
Should he join the Queen in France, or the Scotch at Newark ; try 
to get into London, or raise his standard in Norfolk ? One is 
tempted to isolate here the cause of the Royalist failure. But if the 
L’Estrange family, which we read of next, is typical of those that 
supported him, the failure is no wonder. Roger L’Estrange, who 
organised two abortive risings against the Commonwealth, is dis- 
tinguished only for silliness. 

With a short piece on Charles Layer, a sad youth and ineffectual 
Jacobite, who reminds one of the juvenile criminal led astray by 
the glamour of the gangster film, Mr. Ketton-Cremer abandons the 
Stuarts and the seventeenth century, and his book trails away in a 
number of chapters on miscellaneous subjects: Horace Walpole’s 
nephew, a madman and not the interesting eccentric the author 
would have us believe; Robert Marsham, who, like some other 
people, planted a number of trees ; Humphrey Repton—but we are 
told only about the gardens he laid out in Norfolk, where he was 
so little in demand that he cried, “A prophet is not without 
honour” ; and finally the county election of 1806. 

A book of this kind needs some unifying principle, and those who 
have no local loyalty may feel that a connection with Norfolk is 
hardly enough. If there is no such principle each subject must be 
of more than ordinary interest and depicted with intensity. But 
in the later chapters the author, while never losing his gentlemanly 
style, seems no longer to care whether he holds our interest or not, 
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The Sketches of Rubens 


LEO VAN PUYVELDE 


This study shows Rubens in the act of creation, expressing 
the ideas which were to be the bases of his greatest 


paintings. Leo van Puyvelde is a lifelong student of the 
Art of Rubens and it is his purpose here to lead others to 
a just appreciation of Rubens’s genius. 


With Catalogue Raisonné and 104 plates. £2.2.0 net 
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Psychotherapy with Children 


FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 


A book in which the emphasis is on helping the child to 
grow and become a person in his own right. It shows how 
children with personality and behaviour difficulties can 
be helped to help themselves. It is based on the author’s 
day-to-day experience forseventeen years in the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic of which he is Director. 10s. 6d. net 
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Sunday Chronicle: “Another excellent novel... this is a 
bizarre and frightening story—but it has a most beautiful logic.” 
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has shown a new capacity for insight into subtleties of human 
conduct.” 

Sphere : “Is worth a sincere recommendation.” 

GrorGe Matcotm THomson, Evening Standard: “The Moot 
Point contains a study of a waster, dry yet sympathetic, and a touching 
portrait of the afflicted girl with whom he falls in love.” 
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because his own has already vanished. These are like random pages 
of notes, and although one would rather read Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s 
notes than many other people’s, they do not make a book. It is a 
great pity that he did not keep to the Civil War and give us some 
studies of the Puritan’ side. Then, perhaps, we should have had 
another book as good as his life of Horace Walpole. 

PHILIP TROWER. 


A Soldier in the Middle East 


Middle East Journey. By Richard Goold-Adams. (John Murray.- 15s.) 


Major GOoLp-ApAMs, son of a former High Commissioner of 
Cyprus, is audacious. Between Christmas, 1942, and Christmas, 
2943, he travelled in many places in the Middle East—Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, Syria, the Lebanon and Cyprus—and 
of his experiences, padded out with some reading on the regions he 
visited, and with some excellent photographs, he has made a book. 
The result is scarcely satisfactory. It can, however, be said that 
the author was one of those comparatively rare soldiers who tried to 
understand the way of life of the inhabitants in whose countries he 
moved or was stationed. He claims, indeed, that, because the Army 
moved under its own steam, not depending on local supplies, he was 
in a better position to judge than are some civilian travellers. “We 
were,” he says, “in a unique position to observe all that went on 
around us.” It is a high boast, this, and, frankly, it is not borne out. 
Major Goold-Adams may have tried, did try, to find the truth at 
the bottom of the well ; but truth is particularly elusive in the Middle 
East, and is not necessarily to be attained by balancing one school 
of thought against another—commendable though such an attitude 
may be in a passing and uniformed traveller. 

Impressionable and honest, the author reacted vividly to the beauty 
which he saw, though he fell headlong into enchantment only in 
Cyprus. His enthusiasm would be infectious, did he not too often 
supply to the reader his own prophylactic. It is good for such as 
have been to places like Aqaba, Petra, Mafraq, Rutbah, Kirkuk, 
Baghdad, Sulaimani, Damascus, Beirut, Baalbek and so on, to read 
the reactions of a man who went thither ina spirit of high adventure, 
if equipped with an inadequate background of knowledge ; and his 
generalisations on politics may be forgiven their lack of originality. 
Nevertheless, it is distressing that so keen a soldier should say, for 
instance, that Transjordan was a British Protectorate, that Britain 
entered Iraq in 1941 by virtue of the obsolete Treaty of 1922, that 
“Ibn Saud puts every possible difficulty in the way even of entry of 
British persons into Saudi Arabia.” (Whoever told him that one?) 
Again, what is any student of history to make of this: “ From A.D. 
636 to A.D. 1534 the Moslem Arabs flooded Iraq. Their three sects, 
quarrelling after Mahomet died, the Ommayids, Abbasids and Shias, 
held the Caliphate in turn”? 

This book would have been better had it been purely a work of 
war-time travel. Undeveloped in style, it is nevertheless very read- 
able, and it will certainly interest those who have never been to the 
Middle East. One regrets to have to criticise a man so obviously in 
love with the Middle East, so obviously anxious to penetrate its 
secrets. But he should not mix narrative- with the didactic. By 
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comparison with the lucid, if slangy, account of his actual experience, 
his imposition of potted history reads turgidly. Sight-seeing is one 
thing ; insight another. The first has been vouchsafed to the author; 
he has not yet added the second—but he may, for every now and 
then he suggests a calm approach to burning issues which may end, 
not in an “on the fence” attitude, but in a balanced and creative 
judgement. As things are in this book, we have only the superficial 
aspect of problems in the Arab world, of Egypt’s relations with the 
Arab States, of ghe Kurdish problem in Iraq, of the alleged laziness 
of the fellaheen. Major Goold-Adams could, and should, go deeper, 
KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Christianity Today 


Christ, His Church, and His World. By Bishop Stephen Neill. 
and Spottiswoode. 6s.) 

Tue late Archbishop Temple, on the day of his enthronement at 
Canterbury in 1942, used these words: “As though in preparation 
for such a time as this, God has been building up a Christian fellow- 
ship which now extends into almost every nation, and binds citizens 
of them all together in true unity and mutual love. It is the 
result of the great missionary activity of the last hundred and fifty 
years.” Bishop Neill has spent many years as a missionary in India, 
and is now engaged in responsible duties of leadership in the work 
of the World Council of Churches. He is becoming known as a 
Christian statesman in the same sense as Temple, Mott and Paton 
were in their day. Bishop Neill’s Lent book appears in the series 
which follows that sponsored by Dr. Temple, books which are not 
first of all concerned to develop personal piety, but rather to draw 
out the fuller understanding of the love of God with the mind. This 
cannot but deepen personal devotion in the end. The Bishop’s book 
is one which may therefore appeal both to the Christian and to the 
man who is not an adherent to the Church, for it will strengthen 
the faith of the one and dispel some of the misunderstandings of 
the other. 

Bishop Neill begins with a survey of the assault on the Christian 
religion which has developed through a combination of several hostile 
forces at the same time. The Biblical records have become suspect, 
and there is a new knowledge of the great world religions. Alter- 
native philosophies of society have found wide support, and science 
and psychology alike have undermined, as its seems, many of the 
old basic convictions. The Bishop does not hesitate to blame the 
timidity and obscurantism of many who claimed to represent orthodox 
Christianity in these conflicts, and in his own replies to the assault 
of the critics he outlines a position which no doubt he could enlarge 
upon in a longer book. 

But he is not by nature a man who believes that the best defence 
is defence. His outlook is positive and enthusiastic. Thus he is 
able to produce facts and figures to prove the truth of the statement 
quoted from Dr. Temple about the advance of Christianity in the 
world since 1800. He explains the progress and policy of what 
is known as the oecumenical movement ; seeing with wide vision 
the world field, where losses in one place are balanced by gains in 
another and the battle still proceeds. There is a final chapter on 
evangelism in the world today which might well have followed 
the opening discussion on the forces which are operating against 
Christianity at the present time. Those who are looking for exact 
theological discussion of who Christ is and what the Church is 
will not find it-here. The Bishop is writing of work in progress 
and work still to be done. He states a case with careful evidence 
and powerful persuasion. The reader is free to accept or reject 
the Bishop’s belief about the dynamic power behind the work. But 
the book is one which will in any case dispel much ignorance and 
for many readers open new horizons of hope. Marcus KNIGHT, 


An Italian Dancer 


Carlotta Grisi. By Serge Lifar. Translated by Doris Langley Moore. 
(John Lehmann. 21s.) 
THE attractive appearance of this book is reviving to the spirits. 
Print, paper and binding are all very elegant, and the illustrations 
charming. The slightness of the text needed the support of a 
distinguished production, and it is further sustained by the trans- 
lator’s interesting and provocative introduction, which provides a 
general background to the career of Carlotta Grisi, and raises various 
points relevant to her human relations which are not touched on 
in M. Lifar’s study. She also contrasts the professional dance 
critic of a century ago with his successor of today, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, and one is obliged to agree with her. But, even 
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THE 
FREE SOCIETY 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


It is Mr Middleton Murry’s belief that the free society 
is the most important achievement of man; the 
embodiment of conscience and moral law and the 
realization, in a political society, of the original 
inspiration of Christianity. In a masterly survey of the 
world situation in the light of history and philosophy, 
he analyses the character and structure of the free 
society, examines the nature of the forces engaged in 
undermining its life, and not only accepts but proves 
that co-operation between the democratic States and 
the U.S.S.R. is impossible. Throughout he stresses the 
urgent necessity for a choice between the free society 
and the slave State, and on every level establishes a 
basis for a reasoned faith in its survival. This is not 
only Mr Murry’s most important book, but one of the 
most important books for our time. 


]2s. 6d. net 
ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 
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Fellow Men 
A GALLERY OF ENGLAND, 1876-1946 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, c.n. 


Vivid impressions of famous and little-known people, giving 
a cross-section of life, work, and thought in social, church, 
and cultural activities, by the founder of the W.E.A. 

24 portraits in half-tone. 15s. net 


My Caves 
NORBERT CASTERET 


A chronological sequel to the fascinating subterranean 
adventures related in the author’s well-known book Ten 
Years Under the Earth, of which HOWARD SPRING (Evening 
Standard) said—‘ Rarely have I been so enthralled.’ Trans- 
lated by R. L. G. IRVING. 


26 illustrations in photogravure. 15s. net 


See for Yourself 
EDMUND VALE 


A revised edition of this pioneer Field Book for Sightseers. 
“Mr. Vale writes with knowledge and discernment on 
many subjects . . . about the art of fortification, parish 
churches, tombs, and medieval sculpture, and the illus- 
trations by Ruth Vale draw attention to attractive bits of 
detail.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


F Squadron 
CARLO BONCIANI 

‘Captain Bonciani has chronicled the adventures [of his 
unit of Italian parachutists] with a power which loses 
nothing in the fine translation by John Shillidy; but no less 
impressive than the battle stories is his analysis of the 
mental and moral plight of Italy during its débicle.’ 

. The Listener. 


Foreword by LT.-GEN. SIR SIDNEY KIRKMAN. 8s. 6d. net 
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BRAVE GENERAL 
By HERBERT GORMAN 


The brave general of Mr. Gorman’s big novel is General Boulanger, 
who was set up by the enthusiasm of the French people as a national 
hero, after the Franco-Prussian war, but who deserted his country, 
of which he might have become President, for the love of a woman. 
Demy 8vo, 608 pages. 15/- net 


CAPTAIN MAGNIFICENT 
By FERENC MOLNAR 


In the tiny Island of St. Margarets near Budapest before the first 
World War, among the raffish guests of the island’s hydropathic 
establishment, Ferenc Molnar met the irrepressible, the effervescent, 
unforgettable Captain of Hussars, whose racy anecdotes and fabulous 
pranks make this delightful book. 7/6 net 


FIVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


By M. G. KAINS 


A practical book of detailed information for all who feel the call of 
the land, telling how to select, finance, stock and develop a small 
farm ; dealing with fruit, vegetables, dairy cows, hogs, poultry and 
bees. It is based on the practical experience of men who are experts 
in their own line. 5 pages of illustrations. 
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Not the least advantage which the country derives from 
the TI association of companies is due to that unreserved 
interchange of knowledge and experience which can only 
flourish where there is true community of interest. 

What happens when TI consults TI?.... A recent 
example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 

The project was to develop prefabricated metal compo- 
nents for a bus skeleton frame which would be stronger 
and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet every 
normal demand of the coach-building industry. No one 
company could know all the answers, so four TI com- 
panies formed a team to examine possibilities. 

Their solution introduces a new British industry. It is a 
bus skeleton which ingeniously allies tubular and cold- 
rolled elements to extruded sections, high-tensile steel to 
light alloy. Its structural simplicity (and export value) 
may be judged by the fact that a whole double-decker 
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ing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it together in 
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pposing the critic could write, the present ballet-ration does not 
Jend itself to rhapsody, and would be exhausted by a single sentence 
of Théophile Gautier’s measure. 


We agree with Mrs. Moore that it would be interesting to be 
enlightened on the part that Prince Radziwill piayed in Carlotta 
Grisi’s life, apart from being the father of her only, much loved 
daughter, to bear whom she left the stage at thirty-four, spending the 
next forty-five years in bourgeois retirement at the beautiful villa 
at the foot of the Saléve which her prince had presented to her, 
and of which her niece and godchild, Judith Gautier, gives so 
charming a description. It was here that Théophile Gautier wrote 
his novel Spirite, which is a kind of glorification of Carlotta. 

“For him,” says Judith Gautier, “ Carlotta Grisi was still Giséle or 
the Péri, the being in whom the happiest moments of his youth were 
incarnate. ... He admitted that it was impossible to suspect that this 
little lady, who looked more like a well-to-do shopkeeper, could ever 
have been a great star of ballet. But little by little a fleeting expres- 
sion, a fugitive smile, a sudden flashing of her deep blue eyes would 
evoke that being of the past. He created her again just as she had 
been, and soon saw only her!” 

But it was not only Théophile Gautier, whose romantic cult for 
Grisi is well known, who discerned the dancer in her long after 
she had abandoned dancing. Maurice Dreyfous pays an enchanting 
tribute to her in middle age. 

“If you would have an idea how much grace and delicacy a 
woman can put into her carriage, you should have seen Carlotta 
walking. Then you could dimly imagine how inimitable she was 
when she danced. I believe that at the present moment I must be 
one of the last who can boast of having seen Carlotta dance. 
hasten to add that she was in a long walking-skirt, and that she was 
waltzing with her own daughter.. From that moment I felt that this 
was the only occasion on which I had seen a woman waltz. And I 
have often asked myself since what it must have been like when 
Carlotta, in her first youth, danced in the ballet Giséle or the Péri.” 

That the personality of Carlotta Grisi does not come very vividly 
to life in Lifar’s monograph is scarcely his fault. She could only 
dance through his pages in picture, or in a few poetic descriptions, 
and like him we are left speculating how she really danced and 
to whom she can be compared. But his short study is full of 
interest to every lover of ballet, and the bibliography invites one 
to complete the picture for oneself. Two points seem to require 
elucidation. What reason has Lifar for suggesting that Jules Perrot, 
the greatest dancer and choreographer of his day, who discovered 
Carlotta at Naples when she was scarcely fourteen, formed her as 
a dancer and continued to compose ballets for her long after they 
had ceased to live together, “did all this to his own detriment, and 
although he knew himself deceived, betrayed and scorned”? He 
brings no proof that Perrot was any of these things. And there 
is the intriguing question of Carlotta’s birthplace. How was it 
that the child of an obscure employee in the Public Surveyor’s 
Office came to be born in a palace in the village of Visinada, near 
Mantua, built for the Emperor Francis to reside in when he visited 
his estates in Lombardy ? It is even surmised that she was born 
in the Emperor’s bed. There may be a quite natural explanation, 
but why does no one feel called on to explain? 

BERYL DE ZOETE. 





John Martin—1789-1854: His Life & Works 


The new full-dress biography by THomas BALSTON is 
described by John Betjeman (Daily Herald) as “a glorious 
and rewarding piece of scholarship.” With colour frontis- 
piece and 24 pages of reproductions. 25/- 


Poetry & Poets of the Old Testament 


By THEODORE ROBINSON, D.Litt., is an important new 
addition to the Studies in Theology series, by the author 
of Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel. 6/- 


Silk Rope 


A new thriller by G. MountTForD WILLIAMS—strangling 
and psychology in a teachers’ training college. 8/6 
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The History of Holidays 


The Englishman’s Holiday: A Social History. By J. A. R. Pimlott, 
(Faber and Faber. 16s.) 

Over the Hills and Far Away. By Hartley Kemball Cook. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Figaro at the Edinburgh Festival, bear-hunting in the Caucasus, a 
Wakes week at Blackpool, lectures on a Hellenic cruise, a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, the ascent of the Matterhorn, haymaking at a farm- 
ing camp, Hi-de-hi at Butlin’s—the word “holiday” can be 
stretched to cover them all. Far from being daunted by such 
diversity, Mr. Pimlott shows equal readiness to chronicle the history 
of Scarborough or Tunbridge Wells, to unearth the origins of 
Thomas Cook’s (a temperance excursion from Leicester to Lough. 
borough in 1841) or to map the Grand Tour. From memoirs, 
novels, local histories, Punch, newspapers, social surveys, the reports 
of Royal Commissions and factory inspectors, he has built up a 
varied, detailed, informative and entertaining picture of that sacred 
institution, the Englishman’s holiday. Some of the same ground 
is covered by Over the Hills and Far Away, which, however, is more 
in the nature of an anthology of holidays from mediaeval beginnings 
to August Bank Holiday, 1914, with descriptive passages by Mr, 
Cook linking the quotations. Both books are copiously and 
amusingly illustrated with prints, drawings and photographs. 

What began as a quest for health to the waters of Bath, Buxton 
and other inland resorts known in the sixteenth century, had by 
the early twentieth become “essential to a reasonable standard of 
life.” Today, when the Holidays with Pay Act has given it official 
standing, the annual holiday has become for many the prime object 
in life. Mr. Pimlott makes plain the tremendous influence of the 
railways—as early as 1845 some 156,000 people made train trips 
from Manchester for Whitsun—and- Mr. Cook gives an intriguing 
picture of Macaulay, a year or two later, taking the Trevelyan 
family on a railway tour round the cathedrals of England. Railways, 
steamboats and nineteenth-century industrial prosperity turned 
many of the preserves of the rich into the playgrounds of the many; 
the smart and wealthy fled from Brighton and Margate to Switzer- 
land, to the Riviera, to Norwegian fjords, to the West Indies—with 
the pursuing mob of organised tourists barely more than a stage 
behind. 

Mr. Pimlott prints the rules promulgated by Nash at Bath in 
1707, and contrasts the ordered social life of the eighteenth-century 
resort with the anarchy of Brighton or Broadstairs in the nineteenth. 
Part of the success of the modern holiday camp (Mr. Pimlott has 
conscientiously investigated Butlin’s at Clacton for himself) lies in 
its highly organised social life. Mr. Pimlott is very good on 
resorts ; but does rather less than justice to less gregarious types of 
holiday, such as the family month in the country on a farm in 
Cornwall or Yorkshire. Both he and Mr. Cook describe the history 
of Alpine holidays, but both make too sharp a contrast between the 
tourists who before 1850 looked at the Alps and those after 1850 
who climbed them. In fact, there was a much more gradual tran- 
sition from gazing to climbing ; many of the earlier tourists made 
arduous and enterprising glacier expeditions, and the pedestrian 
traveller who did the round of Mont Blanc, or crossed the high 
passes, was quite common in the 1830s and 1840s. 

Mr. Cook skims pleasantly over his subject, but his bibliography 
lacks dates, and a number of the titles are inaccurately given. At 
the end of his bibliography Mr. Pimlott—such abundant material 
has he discovered—can gaily toss off half-a-dozen suggestions for 
further books on the subject, such as holidays abroad after the age 
of the Grand Tour, or holidays in Scotland—which, surprisingly in 
view of the space given to the seaside, are quite omitted from his 
survey. And, to judge from the references in the text, what about 
a monograph on the Rise and Fall of the Bathing Machine ? 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


(Allen and 


Fiction 
Another Year. By R. C. Sherriff. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Blue Nigger. By Robert Payne. (Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Cefalu. By Lawrence Durrell. (Editions Poetry, London. 8s. 6d.) 
The Swan Sang Once. By Marjorie Carleton. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
P. Moran, Operative. By Percival Wilde. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
In The Fortnight in September Mr. R. C. Sherriff caught faithfully 
and memorably the poetry of ordinary lives. The main characters 
in Another Year are as ordinary as one could wish, but the extra- 
ordinary things that happen to them only accentuate their lack of 
distinction. An aging country parson, spurred on by conscience, 
leaves his comfortable vicarage for a dreary parish in London. Wood- 
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266 
bank is not so much hostile as indifferent, until the vicar’s plans for 
its regeneration offend the church council. After various rebuffs, 
he starts a rowing club for boys: and the fight w :h the council is 
becoming acute when a film scout sees Rosemary, the vicar’s 
daughter, and whisks father, mother, and daughter off to Holly- 
wood. The reader, incensed at what looks like the fairy-tale evasion 
of a real-life problem, is just deciding that Mr. Sherriff must be as 
naive as some of his dialogue, when the chair is sharply pulled from 
under him—how, it would be unfair to tell. 

Despite this abrupt return to the realities of Woodbank, the book 
leaves me uneasy. The portraits of the boys and of Rosemary, cer- 
tain improbabilities, a greater conviction in his fairy-tale than in his 
actualities, make me feel as if Mr. Sherriff had written with his right 
and his left hand alternately, and look forward to another book in 
which all the work will be delegated to the stronger, representative 
hand. Even so, I prefer his one-sidedness to the more fashionable 
kind shown in Mr. Robert Payne’s The Blue Nigger. Mr. Payne 
has power, and there are touches of true imagination in this collection 
of five long-short stories: but their dream-like truth is too often 
swamped in sentimental violence, and passages in the title story read 
like parody: “ Nothin’ don’t stop us, or Lust in a Lifeboat.” 

“In the final analysis,” says a character in Mr. Lawrence Durrell’s 
Cefalu, “ the Great Pyramid will give me only what I set out to find 
in it.” Cefalu gives more than any reasonable reader of novels could 
expect. From its wealth of good qualities I would put first a personal 
attitude to life, expressed, not didactically, but in terms of a vivid 
and exciting narrative. Mr. Durrell believes that our response to 
experience is more important than the experience itself. When a party 
of sightseers, accidentally trapped in a Cretan labyrinth, hear a hollow 
bellowing, and fearfully recall the local legend of a still extant Mino- 
taur, it does not matter whether the bellowing comes in fact from a 
cow or a local boy blowing on a ram’s horn: the character of each 
traveller emerges to meet the challenge. When Lord Graecen, 
archaeologist and minor poet, with (his doctors say) six months to 
live, imaginatively misreads Miss Dale, he is too civilised to revenge 
his mistake upon her. When Hogarth and Baird—but each of the 
sightseers is “lost in the labyrinth of his own spiritual discoveries.” 

It is quite impossible to suggest the variety, the wisdom, and the 
humour with which Mr. Durrell unfolds what is, even apart from its 
implications, an exceedingly good story. The characterisation is 
sound, the movement of the story natural and easy, and the texture 
of the writing beautiful. On every page there are sentences that 
startle one into delight and agreement ; chastening sentences, too. 
Cefalu is a brilliant addition to the contemporary English novel. 

The Swan Sang Once exploits the novel theme of a young husband 
and wife, newly married, each intending to kill the other. Iris, the 
swan, sang once too often. Her lovely voice was used to lure inno- 
cent G.I.’s out of their jungle nests so that the Jap snipers might 
get them. She would sing “ Home Sweet Home” for this purpose: 
and, careless like, she sang one bar wrong. So it came about that, 
to a husband who remembered a dead child with golden pigtails, 
the music room was the most important in the house. ... Even if 
we accept the premises, the working out of this quietly ferocious 
fable raises a dozen questions: but Miss Carleton has a happy knack 
of suspense, and writes economically. Finally, P. Moran, Operative, 
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Berlin Underground 


RUTH ANDREAS-FRIEDRICH 


“It gives an admirable picture of the difficulties and dangers 
against which the German Resistance contended—difliculties which 
explain better than any excuses its comparative ineffectiveness.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST. 
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Operation Moscow 
CHRISTOPHER NORBURG, Ph.D. 


A book about Soviet Russia with a difference. The author reveals 
the appalling reality of Communism in action, what it does to 
living human beings. But the author argues that the world will 
not overcome this difficulty unless political policy and military 
power are integrated with a new moral and philosophical attitude. 
Demy 8vo. Ready March 1st. 15s. 
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is a good joke. Only the most pedantic will object to this happy 
blasphemy against the canons of detection. ° 
L. A. G. Strona. 


Shorter Notices - 


Early Netherlandish School Plates. (National Gallery Catalogues. 25s,) 


STUDENTS will be aware that the National Gallery authorities, profit- 
ing by the exceptional opportunities for study arising out of the war, 
are issuing a new series of catalogues to replace that of 1929. Three 
of these very much more full and more useful works are so far 
available. Now comes the first instalment of plates. This is qa 
splendid volume of photogravure reproductions of the 123 paintings 
covered by Mr. Martin Davies’ catalogue of the early Netherlandish 
School (or rather 121, for two recent acquisitions are included). It is 
altogether a model, in that it is large in format, as such books must 
be to be of value ; it includes no colour plates, which can never be 
authoritative save at prohibitive prices ; and it contains no redundant 
descriptive matter. One or two detail plates—one can see almost 
more in the Arnolfinis’ mirror than in the painting itself—are in- 
cluded, and the whole is a tremendous advance on past ventures of a 
similar nature. When all the schools have been covered, as is the 
intention, the Director and Trustees will have made available a 
superb source of reference that will be indispensable to anyone who 
takes painting seriously. 





Leaves in the Storm. Edited by S. Schimanski and H. Treece, 
(Lindsay Drummond. 10s. 6d.) 

THIS is a book of diaries covering the war years, and anyone who has 
ever kept such a repository of private thoughts and secret reflections 
will know how really uncomfortable they can be—particularly if the 
writer has been at all honest with himself. Most of the entries in 
this book, however, have the self-conscious. air of having been com- 
posed for pubiication. “I am going to keep a journal because I can- 
not accept the fact that I feel so shattered that I cannot write at all,” 
said Stephen Spender on September 3rd, 1939. He approaches war 
as a penitent approaches the confessional, except that instead of 
acts he describes theories: the meaning of poetry, some asides 
on sex, a meeting with T. S. Eliot. The most convincing, the only 
one in fact that strikes the reader as being alive, is Alun Lewis’s 
Lance Jack, a moving and honest piece of work: “ Life is a series of 
meetings with strangers. We are all strangers, to ourselves as well.” 
He approaches the full significance of Army life. Others, such as 
Robert Herring or Rayner Heppenstall, content themselves with 
reporting what they see; their entries lack core or any change of 
heart. William Sansom’s A Fireman’s fournal is rewarding. What, 
perhaps, is surprising and slightly embarrassing is the running 
commentary inserted by the editors, which has an air of prim 
earnestness and introspective patriotism. On the whole this book is 
a lukewarm performance. 


Sussex. By Reginald Turnor. (Paui Elek. 9s. 6d.) 


Tuts is not Mr. Belloc’s Sussex, nor Mr. E. V. Lucas’s, but in its 
way it is quite as good as either. Mr. Turnor knows his county 
through and through, and his descriptions have an intimate personal 
touch which gives the letterpress part of this volume great charm. 
As for the other part, the thirty-two pages of illustrations are 
quite outstanding. Whether it is landscape or seascape, forest or 
castle or windmill or bridge, the photographer has invariably brought 
to his subject the eye of an artist. The reproduction of a map of 
1607, a 3-mile to an inch ordnance map folded in at the end, the 
drawings, black-and-white and wash, by Michael Rothenstein, all 
make up a much more than ordinarily attractive volume. Sussex 
has a pattern of its own, with its downs behind the sea and the 
weald behind the downs, its four rivers running north to south 
through the gaps in the hills, the Roman Stane Street driving 
north from Chichester to the Surrey border. To all that, familiar 
as it is, Mr. Turnor gives his special touch. But he knows. the 
remoter Sussex—the little lost down churches, and Ebernoe and 
Plaistow and Northchapel and the like—as well as Brighton and 
Littlehampton or Hastings. In carless days there can be much 
worse plans than to take an early train to Billingshurst or Pul- 
borough and then let Mr. Turnor lead the way. 

The Mirror of Music. By Percy A. Scholes. (Novello & Co., Oxford 

University Press. Two Volumes. 52s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the story of music in England from 1844 to 1944, as told in 
the pages of The Musical Times, which was founded in the former 
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268 THE 
year. It is, in fact, a remarkably detailed historical survey, which 
leaves no side of musical life untouched. It is interesting to read 
how just a hundred years ago the country was swept by enthusiasm 
for sight-reading as taught by a certain Joseph Mainzer, ex-priest 
and Left-wing politician, who found that his non-musical record— 
which interested no one but the police in the Continental countries 
—was here of enormous propaganda value and aroused interest and 
sympathy in people whom no teacher of singing would have stirred. 
And how little, at bottom, we have changed in our attitude to 
foreigners!) The “procession of oratorio composers” shows in 
detail to what a national industry the manufacture of oratorio 
amounted during the second half of the last century ; and the other 
and more attractive) side of the picture is shown by full accounts of 
the leading singers and instrumentalists, conductors and composers, 
both British and foreign, who were active in England during the 
period. Considerable space is given to tracing the development 
of musical education, both in schools and universities and in the 
various musical colleges, whose origins and subsequent history 
are given. Nor are the less serious, even the frivolous, sides 
of musical life ignored. The origin of “recitals,” programme 
notes, behaviour of the public at concerts, infant prodigies, 
even the “art and practice of whistling”—The Musical 
Times has yielded rich evidence on all these subjects. 
Perhaps most attractive of all are the illustrations consisting of 
118 plates with often as many as six portraits to a plate. The faces 
of the oratorio composers, the women choristers, the eminent 
organists and public-schcol music-masters, Jenny Lind as a pro- 
fessor of the Royal College and Alma Tadema’s Byzantine p:ano 
all throw a light on the activities recounted {n the text. Here is 
the final refutation of the quip about England being an unmusical 
country, “ das Land ohne Musik.” ‘There is no vouching for the 
quality of much of the music but of sheer quantity Mr. Scholes’s 
two volumes provide eloquent witness, 


The Seven Who Were Hanged. By Andreyev. (Lindsay Drummond. 
5s.) 
Forty years ago the stories of Leonid Nikolaievitch Andreyev aroused 
violent public controversy ; he was accused of contaminating Russian 
youth by his “deliberate choice of loathsome subjects,” and for a 
time his fame rivalled that of Gorky. Obsessed by insanity and death, 
and strongly influenced by Dostoyevski, Andreyev nevertheless wrote 
a good deal of trash. However, The Seven Who Were Hanged, as 
Mr. Stefan Schimanski claims in his penetrating introduction to 
this ninth volume in the Russian Literature Library, is one of 
Andreyev’s most balanced and important works. In less than one 
hundred pages, it describes the last days of five terrorists and two 
criminals who are all condemned to be hanged and who face death 
each in his or her own way, with frenzy, resignation, anguish or 
stupefaction. The atmosphere of the book is strengthened by strange 
and harsh illustrations by John Buckland Wright, and the new trans- 
lation by Evgeria Schimanskaya and M. Elizabeth Gow is in plain 


English. 
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Decadence Cc. E. M. JOAD 
A profound and original study of ‘ decadence’ in relation to art, 
literature, music, and human character, society or period. 12/6 


The Shadow 


This poignant and exciting novel is 


NEIL M. GUNN 
‘a plea for emotion and love in 
It has an intelligent beauty, and 
8/6 


‘ 
a civilization of murderous reason. 


a beautiful intelligence.”—Lionel Hale : Observer. 


The Mountain Lion JEAN STAFFORD 


The author of the highly-acclaimed Boston Adventure tells a penetrating 


story of the bitter years of adolescence. 8/6 
new editions 

Horizon Stories chosen by CYRIL CONNOLLY 8/6 

The French Language by ALFRED EWERT 21/- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


OncE stock markets have begun to fall it is hard to predict when 4 
recovery will set in. So much depends not merely on the kind of 
news in store but on how investors will react. At the moment the 
only good news which seems a near-term probability is the acceptance 
in America of the Marshall Plan and the beginning of aid some time 
in the spring or summer. I suppose, too, that it is possible—I would 
not rate it higher than that—that this country may formulate 4 
wages and profits “ policy” which would put an effective brake on 
inflation and not hit dividends too hard. But meantime there is the 
uncertainty implied in the coming budget and the known difficulties 
now confronting many branches of trade both at home and in over- 
seas markets. It is tempting, after the recent fall, to suggest that 
British industrials are getting to bargain levels, but ‘%6 all but the 
boldest my advice is to wait. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROSPECTS 


From the full accounts of the Imperial Tobacco Company, which 
present a really illuminating picture of the group’s affairs, stock- 
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holders will get at once an impression of the strength of the financial 
position which the company has built up and also of the uncertainty 
which nows surrounds the immediate trading prospect. In con-| 
sidering the 33 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary stock one needs | 
to remember that the capital employed in the business is more than | 
three times the issued Ordinary capital. As the directors point out, | 
reserves, which now amount to £34,000,000, are used in the business | 
ahd in addition there is short-term capital to the tune of £46,000,000 
Even the most severe critics of capitalist enterprise will have to] 
concede the directors’ point that the true rate of return on the} 
capital employed is “very much smaller” than is represented by} 
the rate of Ordinary dividend. A year ago the Imperial Tobacco} 
board made it plain that they would like to convert part of the 
temporary capital into permanent capital by the issue of a sub- 
stantial amount in new Ordinary shares at par. To carry through 
such a refinancing operation at the present time would be much toc 
expensive, however, in view of the 10 per cent. duty on bonus issues 

It is an open secret that tobacco stocks are now at a level which 
represents the barest minimum and are only sufficient to cover the 
present rate of consumption if it can be assumed that stocks will 
shortly be replenished under the Marshall Plan. My own view is 
that tobacco will be forthcoming on a substantial scale when the 
Marshall Plan begins to operate, so that it should be practicable to 
maintain deliveries to the consumer here at or around the present 
level, at which supplies fall somewhat short of demand. Even on 
this assumption profits may suffer a further moderate reduction 
during the current year and it might be wise to budget for a small 
cut in the current rate of Ordinary dividend. Imperial Tobacco {1 
Ordinary units now stand just under £5} to yield over 6 per cent 
I would rather buy than sell at this price. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 

Two years ago I outlined the attractions of the £1 shares of 
Welwyn Garden City when the price was around 25s. Since that 
date the company has increased its revenue and raised its dividend 
from § per cent. to 6 per cent. and the shares have been as high 
as 27s. 6d. Latterly it has become clear that important changes 
in the affairs of the company are likely in the fairly near future, in 
that the Ministry of Town and Country Planning has announced 
its decision to appoint a Development Corporation for Welwyn 
Garden City. If, as seems certain, the Government carries through 
its plan, the responsibility for completing the development and 
building of the town will be taken out of the company’s hands and 
the whole of the land mm the designated area now owned by the 
company will be acquired by the Ministry. Unfortunately no basi: 
has been laid down on which compensation will be assessed, but 2! 
the recent meeting in London shareholders were told that agains 
the issued capital of only £536,300 the total amount of funds which 
had been put into the company was over £1,000,000. Any attemp' 
at calculating the likely break-up value of the shares is necessaril} 
tentative, but there are grounds for believing that if compensatios 
is paid on a reasonable basis there should be something nearer £2 
than the present price of 28s. available for the shareholders. 4 
point of special interest is that a substantial part of the company! 
revenue in recent years has come from the Welwyn Stores, a sub 
sidiary, which has a large annual turnover. It seems a safe assump- 
tion that this revenue-earning asset will remain with the company. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 466 





Book Token for one guinea twill be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

on of this ek’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 

ch Mh. = Enve lope s must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Cressword,” the NUMBER f the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and noneggan be accepted from the U.S.A. 
Ti ijution and the name of the nner will be published in the following issue.] 







































ACROSS 9. A comrade in arms with plenty of 
drive acts as one would expect. (13.) 
1. It was, unfortunatery, ‘teken for 14. “ He most of all doth bathe in —— 
granted that a bride of five-and- That hath a quiet mind” (Vaux). 
twenty had plenty. (4, 2. 3, 4.) 15. An ill thing, largely a matter of 
10. Haddock’s lapsus linguae in forming degree. (5.) 
a committee. -(2, 3.) 18. The initiative that enabled Cowper 
11. Not back to the invader here. (9.) to write a long poem seems to have 
12. Rugby ship. -) been supplied by troops. (4, 5.) 
13. He might have been an upgram- 19. Precise. (8. 
matical fitter, but he was a coach- 22. Saint whose patronage is probably 
man 6.) partiqularly invoked today. (6.) 
16. A thousand help her. (4.) 24. Respite ending the tenancy. (3, 2.) 
17. Awarded to Elisha at Oxford ? (10.) 26. A little science expressing doubt 
20. Lawrence's novel might have been gets to the top. (4.) 
prosecuted 10.) 27. One doesn’t eat this pie. (4.) 
21. No pastiche omits it. 4.) 
23. Aco fic mixture is material. (6.) SOLUTION TO 
2s. The Im yields it. (6 . put . 
28. Renthen leg an, unw ashed ———- Cuts CROSSWORD No. 464 
off his tale Shakespeare). (9 y x 
29. It can be cut out of a crusty roll. (e N 
30. Studied, no doubt, by the law- ‘Me 
— who hopes to become an Falaim 
vitione 
exhibitioner. (8, 5.) nm & 
ica 
DOWN =. 
2. I adopt her for a change. (9.) , Cb All 
3. No game for those who can’t stick B 
it. (6.) Ee L 
4. The answer required is the one that 6 tA 
came in the quotation. (4.) A 
5S. He gets his foot into the dressing- id is i a _ + 4 ss —_ % 
room. (4.) 
6. See the Minister about the wrecked : Mc N rm: int 
ark. (5, 3.) oc os 
2. svat region. (5.) . eo araleet 
8. l¢ puts mother on the mat here in 
France and makes an end. (13.) ¥ OWE |D LA! con ! is i 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 12th 


The winner of Crossword No. 464 is: G. E. ROXBURGH, 
Edinburgh, 4 


22 Warriston Avenue, 











Friends Ambulance Unit 


POST-WAR SERVICE 





Reconstruction and Reconciliation in Seven Countries 


Asks for Your Financial Support 





Second Annual Report now available 
from 


4 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Robert of Chester brought the science of chemistry to Western 


Europe, 800 years ago. Of this remarkable 
man’s origin little is known except that he was probably born in Rutland. He 
was certainly educated at the then flourishing school at Chester, after which, 
following the custom of the times, he studied at the Moorish universities in Spain. 
The Moors or Arabs were the world’s leading scientists at that period. On 
February 11th, 1144, Robert completed the translation into Latin of an Arabic 
This was Europe’s first chemical textbook. 

No doubt he also brought with him from Spain 
one of the flowing Arab robes which, as the “ gown” of British universities, still 
serves to remind us that a close bond once linked the scholars of East and West. 
He could no more have dreamed of the place this garment was to occupy 
in later years than he could have imagined the future of another Arabic 
treatise he translated. This was a work by a celebrated mathematician, 
Khwarizmi, on a branch of mathematics developed by the Arabs and 
still known to us by its Arabic name, algebra. Besides his 
extensive works in mathematics, Robert made the first Latin 
translation of the Koran. Europe owes an immeasurable debt 
to this Englishman. But for him, the knowledge of the East of 
chemistry and mathematics might have remained a closed book 
to the Western world for centuries afterwards. 


treatise on chemistry. 








HC ——— 9040 (——— 9 9 (V0 144 6 ——— (4 (1 1 4 
The Fairy Queen 


The Fairy Queen was one of the most adventurous and lavish 
productions attempted at Covent Garden since the Royal Opera 
House was re-opened at the end of the war. Professor Edward 
Dent has written an Introduction to this special memorial volume, 
Constant Lambert and Michael Ayrton contribute articles on the 
production, and there are 53 fine photographs by — 
Mandinian. 


sare 


A. A. BRILL. 
This book contains a series of lectures delivered by Dr. Brill, 
the distinguished psycho-analyst and translator of Freud, in which 
he gives a lucid exposition of the theory and practice of Freudian 
psycho-analysis, illustrated by lively examples from casebook 
histories. oe 


weetemet, JOHN LEHMANN gecppeconell 


Tcciceialiaetiieameeteas 
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EEDS ~~ OF ART.—Princip: al: 
k . Putter, A.R.C.A.—Applications 
are invi tod for the post of full-time 
assistant in the Sc hool of Design, duties to 
comm ence as soon as possible after Easter 
Candidates should hol d the A.R.C A.. 
ATD or equivalent qualification, and 
should have knowledge and experience as @ 
desi r for interior decoration The suc- 
candid ate will be expected to take 
students to a high standard ar id 
vise desig: im connection with all 
of work in the Department of 


and Decorati ng Salary: mini- 

300; amnual increments £15; maxi- 

55 ‘Addi tions | for approved tr ain- 
valent qualification 





war service 
i e will 
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invited for the, post of 

French Specia quali Acations 

i and Eighteenth Centuries 
re de | The salar scale rises. by 
pd iM increments to a maximum of £800 
Placit g on the scale will depend on qualifi- 
cations and experi ence Conditions of 
appoi intment may be obtained trom the 
undersigned not later than Ist April, 1943. 


ie, Secretary. 

SuIVERSITY OF DURHAM.-—KING's 
U CoLLeGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- -TYNE _ 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION The Council 0 

s College invite 
— Lecturer in Education 
must be ba: salified to lecture 
ibjects, and @ q 

Psychology wi 
The salary 
ts of £25 to a maximum of £8-0 
omimencing salary of the successful 
applicant will be fixed ata Point on that 

1 accordance with his qualificati 
exper ience amily allowance 
P.S.S.U Duties to commence in Oct yber 
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should be later than April 17th, 
1948 
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in al ject 
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posts for men 
pa to teach boys 
groups of less than six at any 
conditions.—Send full par lars of your 
record and experience to Box ‘No. 28, Joun 
Hart & Co., 22. Northumber'and Avenue, 
Sharing Cross London, W.C.2 
Vensati E young woman Hons 
Graduate (Cantab) Classics and 
modern languages, some experience teach- 
ing “ publishing. seeks post in publish- 
se or librar; Box 358A 
Werte D.—Efficient sh 
assistant for busy 
(male ¢ fen 
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Youre LADY desires post 


graphers, 72, 
\ YANTED 
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TRAVELLING 





Secretary or COMPANION French and 
Spanish Box 355A 
OUNG woman, 25, cultured. highly 
intelligent pub. ic schoo! education, 
desires interesting pds Box 357A 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


mere CHORAL SOCIETY 
Rovat Ate HALL, 
faturpay. March 6TH, at 2.30 
PSALMUS HUNGARICUS (Kopaty) 


AND 
SEA SYMPHONY (VAvuGHAN WILLIAMS 
Parry JONES 
Cross 
Henry CUMMINGS 
At the Organ. ARNOLD GREIR 
LoNnDON a ORCHESTRA 
nductor 
oe MALCOLM SARGENT 
Boxes: £3 15s. and £1 17s. 6d.; Sta 
6d.; Arena 6s. 6d. and 5 
talcony (reserved) 4s. 6d.. unreserved 3s_ 60 
6d. 2s. Tickets Box Office (Ken. 8212) 
and usua! 


JOAN 


agents 
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EXHIBITIONS 

LOAN exhibition of works of well- 
a known American iliustrators (oils and 
colours), on view Mondays to Fri- 
9.30-5.30, at Good Housekee 
ae 30, Grosvenor poms. Adm 

Closes 5th arcl 
West ARTISiS A co eee of pa 

ng and drawing. y Welsh arti: 
at HeAL's Rd., W . 











196 Tottenham "Sou rt 
] TH and 19th Century Paintings ’ 
O Water Colours from private collections, 





—HEAL's, 38 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

“40 YEARS OF MODERN ART "’ 

a Sh a Academy Hail, 163, 

Oxford St., W.1. Daily 10-10 Sunday 
3-10. ion 


Admi 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


CCOMMODATION in_ private country 








- house wanted for three adults (not 
aying guests) from June for 6-8 months 
conveniences Very quiet pot 
on or near tidal estuary Wales 





referred.—Box 360A 
= IDAY ON 1HE ENGLISH RIVIERA 
- ite for terms to the Ruivercrott 


te H 


x 
ijooking gardens Breakfast 


man only a 1638 
B XHILL-ON-S 2 mins 
shops a “station Comfortable 
Guest House, h. and c ali rooms, separaie 
tables, kc e. Easter terms 4) gns. Book 
early.—Brochure from “ Lanark,’’ 5, Jame- 
son Road, Bexhill 
ON VOYAGE (Informal Parties).—Muiss 
Orrenneim hopes to arrange parties 
to Switzerland for old and new clients 
Inexpensive terms in chalets, hotels; also 
opportunity for those who don't mind 
re ey it.—-Writ» to her at Checkendon, 
Rea 
] ROADSTAIRS, agg ee — 
he discrimi visitor this q 
comtlortabie hotel” offers every ta 
rest and refreshment Excellent 
—— Resident 


Telepho 1166 
ROOMHILL. MUDDIFORD, near Bart 
E Devon. Imagine loveliness 
150 acres woodland and gar- 
atmosphere of comilortable 
amenities of well-run hote 





Gentie- 
Bi x 356A 
sea, 1 min 
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for 
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food 
Pro- 










cov 





try fare. Tel Shirwell 62 
ANONTINEN” TAL MOTOR TOURS.— 1948 
Programme now ready 1 Swiss 
2. Riviera, Fiorence, Venice; 3 
and* Venice; 4. Austrian Tiro 
and Naples Enquire now, stat- 
in preferred._LAMMIN Tovars, Lrtp., 
67, Blenhei m gi London, N.W.8 
Tel Maida Va 4321 
Casa gran vilage, Mounts Bay 
Rest, relax, refresh in Torre VEAN 
Private Hotel, Porthleven 271. Good food 
—Lt.-Coa Setsy, R.N. (rtd) 
Commw. ALL.—Dormy House Hcret, Rock, 
Wadebridge Don't worry 


over 
mm oO 


Trains met, 
doorstep 


coves, ter 





g,. ballroom, 
one with t cass hotel 
roc ~ ze _expl ains al.. Tel. Tre 
D" AYSHFORD House 
en a Quiet. comfortable 
holiday. Orchards Max. 6 guests. £5 
I EVONCOURT HOTEL. exe yu 
DEVON In a uperbly love 
overloo z the sea anal golf cou 
is “appoi 













its gro adjoin, this hotel 

to gratify the most discerning. Lift. L 
cocktail e. mes rts room ard te 
court 1et. Beach hi 





a q 

rolf te C SWINNERION, Tel 277 

Fesstsourne. BELLE VUE HOTEL — 
On sea-front directly opposite pier, 

hot and cold water spring interior mat- 

tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel. 

lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 

| are ADE.—Scarborough’s 

4 


air 


tonic 








Hot e bedroom has a sea view. 
Every omfort —Tarif? from MAanacer, Bel- 
mont Road. Scarborough. Phone: 1411. 


Giistorren VICARAGE, CamsBrinGEe 
isitors received tor periods of one or 
two wee 
YREAT. WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY 
Incomparable for Spring or Summer 
holiday Uniquely situated on a spur of 
land between two glorious sandy beaches 
os a d for generosity and excellence of 
ed 55 bedrooms Fully 
eel 1: 201011 


\ WEL MARTEN HOTEL. CARBIS BAY, 
yn d apring _ day in or of 
Ba 















Pnnis co urt 

R.A.C Li 

statio el St. Ives 157 
| OL BROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCAN- 
TON Somerset Superbly ovely in 
Sprir Find relaxation an comfort 
in this m i Count Cc! n an 
hotel yunges. Splendid t e and 
cellar Lovely grounds and outlook. Danc- 
PS. = —.. Squash golf nearby 

77 

} OLIDAY PLANS?—It’s not a day too 
: ‘or wise people to send for 
in Britain.’” Poly. Tours’ 
rated list of hand- picked 





del il 
holidays everywhere. Wr 
P.T.A., 309F Regent 


r 8100 ‘THE 
” ENT.— 
A “Hote: 


ite or call todas 
Street, W.1 MAY- 


SPINNING WHEEL.” 
Private Barham, Nr. Canterbury. 

‘ Lovely Country Holidays you will Enjoy! 
with Good Food and Plenty of it.” Built 
in charming old-world style with ail modern 
comforts; Slumberland beds; h 
water, electric fires; reading 
Own Farm Produce: fresh eggs, 
farm milk. Within easy reach of sea; on 
bus route with good service to Canterbi ry 
Folkestone, Dover Winter from 5 gns; 
Summer from 8 gns. 














| 
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ARROGATE. CariTon DENe Horst, 
Brunswick Drive.—Excel. cuisine. . 

all rooms. Resid. terms, 54 gns.—Tel 4482. 

OCHCARRON HOTEL, ROSS-SHIRE.— 

4 Situated among the peace and quiet of 


















the Highlands and overlooking sea loch. 
H. and c. all bedrooms Electric light 
Boating Three mi es only from railway 
station.—For furth er particulars, apply 
2 R. 
1GMYND HOTEL CHURCH STRET- 
4 TON Easter or pring—answer the 
call of the l hire Highlat ids 
Under personal s an hn n, this first-class 
licensed hotel offers every. comfort. Lift, 
exc : acres grounds. Golf, 
te Apply Proprietors, PHILLIPS. 
Tel.: . 
N EAR LAUNCESTON Cornwall, Old 
ve Tree House Hotel. Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- 
ful country hous where tennis, golf, free 
trout fishi riding ugh shootin i 
lovely cour walks are available. rains 
met Tel Launceston ; 


347 
LONGNOR_ HALL 
Carpets of daffo- 


YEAR SHREW SBURY., 
a Easter and Spring 








lovely Parkland. Find peace and com- 
in this beautiful 17th century house 
pals; ideal service. Pte. bath 

ic Trout fishing. *tc.— 


> f 
TEW FOREST East CLose Hotet stands 








- in a beautiful garden on the edge of 
Forest and offers a restful holiday to 
anyone fond of the country Really com- 
fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding 
golf, near sea.—East CLose Hore., Hinton, 
Christchur ch 
’ ORTH CORNWALL.—WILSEY Down 
a Horet, near Launceston. Shooting, 
Fishing, between Moors and Sea Good 
cooking, own farm Comfortable beds. 
Fully licensed. — WHITIINGHAM. Tel.: 
Otterham Station 205 
JPENCARWICE HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. 
DEVON.—Centraily situated facing 
South and Spri sunshine, with lovely 
view over sea Combi nes all the comdort 


of home with the ser 
of a modern hotel 
Tel.: 3307 
JORTLEDGE HOTEL, Fairy 
Bidetord.—One of Devon's outstand- 
ing hotels for luxurious comfort, perfect 
cuisine, fine wir Historic building in 58 
acres Billiards, tennis, 
croquet Terms 14 gns 
Bochure on Trains met. Tel.: 
Horns Cros s 262 
OLLE HOTEL. BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON The “yg Ss sO warm here in 
early Spring Ss in our garden by the 
Promen or relax in the Sun Lounge 
overlooking sea Find peace in this first- 
class, fully licens ed hotel Billiard and 
card rooms.—Te 0 
I] OYAL HOTEL Dorset.— 
Lovely gardens, excellent 
food, own produce Good bus services. 
Bridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 
SOUTH AFRICA.—Guest house _ offers 
\ every comfort and convenience. Twenty 
miles from G —y Reserve. Ideal climate. 
Open March 22nc October 31st—Particu- 
a from nig Jatinga, White River, 
v aal 
Gow TH CORNWALu.— House on sea, with 
i Gomes tics bedrooms, near station, 2 
bus rot garden exchanged any 
time Sas daly for London service flat or 
use for couple Box ‘or 
‘WITZERLAND. — For 
\ inexpensive holidays, - write Swiss 
Trav. Bureau, 37a, K'ns'gt'n High St., W.8 
é leg OLD HOrr ANCHOR HOUTEL, Rye, 


vice and appointments 
Meal S are excellent.— 


Cross, nr 


beach 
4 mi 
request 





506 
Shaftesbury, 
all amenities, 





t 
Piss 





produce, 


ttractive and 


J nas now re-opened Good food, soft 
beds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water 
in every bedroom 


Ts Otp REcToRY 


PORTHKERRY, Barry.—A 
well-equipped ues 


House in 7 acres 





grounds, near sea ry modern amenity, 
10 guest bedrooms. 5 bathrooms, billiards, 
outdoor recreation Excellent table: own 
produce Free transport Barry Station 
Moderate terms.—Write for Brochure to 


Proprietress, Mrs M. J. ROLLINSON 
bhp 373 REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— 
It's heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside 
lightful sandy cove with grand wooded 
around. Own boats. Modern comfort 
throug shout. Geet menus 
Trains met a z : 288 
PP REN sRROCK MA OR. near Port Isaac 
Cornwall. In 15 acres grounds gay in 
Spring with daffodils and other flowers 
Enjoy the atmosphere of unique happiness 
and modern comfort in traditional country 


hills 











house style. All own produce. Te:.: Port 
Isaac 234 
Viru CENTURY MANOR, UPPER 
QUINTON, STRATFORD-ON-Avon, for those 
des ring perfect peace, comfort, good food 
and personal attention. Own farm produce; 
modern con — s interior-spring beds. 
Illus Folder S 
W AL KERS, Cs Double room, full 
board; woodland cottage, near 


Be ac onsfield.—Box 350A 

\ TAYFARERS RESTAURANT 
CONTINENTALE 20. 

Orchard St., W Te 

by fre am noo 


AND CAFE 

Granville Place, 
: Mayfair 5125. 
1 10.30 p.m. Luncheons, 

ers No house charges. 
] ntal cuisine and Patisserie 
Tables bookable fer 


week-end 
situation 





not spend a 
Carpet Court? 
top Excellent cuisine Warmth 
comfort Licensed Walking, riding. 
Capei-le-Ferne, Folkestone. 
HOTEL, WOOLA- 
mn Esteemed as an 
iid to supreme com. 
adjoint ng the famous 
Woolacombe sands. Cocktail Lounges, Ball- 
Billiard and Recreation Rooms 
Children's Dining an Play 
From 10 gns. Trains met. Main 
line Waterloo to Morthoe. Tel.: 4 


refreshing 
Bracing 


on 
and 
CAPEL Court 
We eee BAY 


COMBE, De 
hotel embodying ev 
fort In 8 acres 
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BU Th. LM 


NSURANCE 
UMTS 


DURING the past 33 years the 
value of insurance shares has 
| increased fivefold. The holder 
} of Insurance-Units — benefits 
from the long-term trend of &= 
capital appreciation as he 
secures a spread over the 
shares of 30 selected British 
insurance companies. He 
becomes a part owner of a 
group of companies which are 
managed with incomparable 
skill and prudence, and which 












MRT 





TURTLE LEER 


HULU! 


Insurance-Units are recom- 
mended as a * hedge’ against 
inflation, as a general rise in 
prices means increased 
premium income for the 
companies. 
Insurance - Units may be 
freely bought and sold at 
quoted net prices (and infor- 
mation obtained) through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Trustees: Williams Deacon’s = 
Bank, Ltd. = 
Managers: Bank Insurance = 
Trust Corporation Ltd., = 
| 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Ue 


Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien- 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Dr. Joad. Send 
24d. for test lesson and details 
of 8-lesson postal course (needing 
20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS2), 92-3, Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. Advt. 


£104°-1-10 
for £100 


—or 24% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 


= supply, and will continue to 
supply, essential services to = 
every branch of trade and £ 
commerce. z 
=] 


TTA 

































MASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1851 


WELLINGTON PLACE 





HASTINGS 
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NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL AA 
all the year A mild 


ron FILS S Recommended hy a 


Ashley Courtenay i0s,' 















ELLER! 














c rse 4 ) 
| Cut and Come again EXETER ‘THE ROYAL CLARENCE “" 
|] A high prop mn of letters arising ont HOTEL. ” The Gateway to the West NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE 
ow we m al ¢ ghteenth ce ach- HOTEL The Sun 
’ , r To te Miern Cc : " ed: 
 - s me App ,omMS. co 
og == i aut, 2 ables. 
j » a A AA I 4 : T n P 
pi? PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. CHEQUERS 
a By e Sou D i hr. L 2 ] 
: - ne A 
uy q 
“4 
F 
URLINGTON ie 
he sea. Fully , L 
TH AFRICA i Heattee sfoun 
tral Heating. Nr. ROSS- ON- WYE. MOUNT CRAIG 4 
ms Lock- tp Mou EL A : red Spring r °nce, ‘ 
ne "derate Mour ‘_. 





the Ws DI 
T HOTEL at vely 
IDENCE 


a 














my LYNDHL 
OR 


CAPE TOWN |} grertox ' : x i Tel. 21011. FOLKESTONE. | 
PORT ELIZABETH |} svmitioire "conse norm, Gree, Mout 
EAST LONDON [foie ottotie ‘actrcPeer | ae 
DURBAN | une peeseene, aecter, ter. 


BRANCASTER, NORFOLK 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL . » eines 4 





7 Lounges. YOU'LL FIND 
FORT T AT THE LY NDHUF RS 
yn ] Pr E 
A R E AL LY GOOD HOTEL 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOT 
now for Easter at this firs ASS 





HOUSE > ye 


































































































Spring ar Summer H jay 
enjoy the healt est holiday you } 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. iad = Bathing (from firm sands), 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET LONDON, £.C,3, |] filing. tennis. shooting. first-class got at N 
Telephone: Avenue 1011. dancing, billiards and cktall ge 
Tel Brancaster 17 C 
BRIGHTON ROYAL ALBION ay _* 
Refurnished and re-equipped a 
famo s in th er ‘ the " Sir Harry ee SIDMOUTH, DEVON. BELMONT | ‘HO TEL Cc 
yee RF gg pe rnomngy Bonn ore — kr r Further, it has an A-A.. @ Star. A_ first-class luxt ° 
| H | the Norfo :H ot Daernemouth. We nano all- year-round season Tel. 4631 food ar : 
a ace Oo e Telephone 9202 every roon Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE > 
BRIGHTON, King's nar STEYNIN G HOTE “L Se rand Su ns. Com- 
MA NSIONS U que rt nd exce rest i small luxury } 650ft 
Buxton Sea Ev r has o on fc od, 
e bat en lite,” G.P.O - - 
Good beds—good food—music phone, wireless and electric fire. Fully ngs. ae hundred 5 Hot 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim BROADSTAIRS. | ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. waywaRD$ HEATH, SUSSEX. 
pool — health giving walks the middie of Broadstairs Bay Tel. 116, STE. ideal g BEF 
; : : Trust Houses, Limited aa 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. _ LUPTON th 
bei HOTEL CHU ON RE r 
quiries have the personal Sea-cum-country ho G. 
; tmospher 
attention of the Managing gates sen 
: dancing. B ba ge 
| en ite . ictures: 
Director, Mr. J. |. Hewlett. Details with HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This bf its 
BUDE. SPRING > matter first-class hotel offers excellent residential St 
Telephone : Buxton 2000. the month, at THE "GRENVILLE HOTEL. and holiday accommodation Comfortable SIDMOUTH THE VICTORIA HOTEL 
Bude. One of Cornwall’s leading hotels. bedrooms with P.O. telephones, es of facing the sea. Open all th ar. Come an 
Telephone: Bude 15. Grounds. Hard tennis courts and be snoilt. Food you willenioy. “ , 
—_ eam you BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD open to non-residents Bracing lovely fast in bed Telephone ry Redit ff U 
a _ H OTEL overlooks this lovely coast. Situation Hindhead 733. Radi o by your bedside. A warm, attt th 
appoint ed for perfect comfort x i- =o SET OAS - ON - SEA. FAYR ‘eo vely f “ir shed _r nile, A superb ‘bet and 
Excellent meals 1 full-size Talkie Pro- Bracing Air, Glorious Sands. An Seri ee 2 Se, Sr. Saas Eee Ca 
jector Fo gg POO Golf. Tennis (in- hotel 2 the family type. Golf, Bathing General Manager Tel. 951. 4 
door it). ntc ~ ; and Riding at own front door Renowned — e. 
OT ie tea imtoo and Sauas® for its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of STUDLAND BAY, DORSET. THE KNOLL 
fruit flowers and vegetables, Poultry. HOUSE HOTEL re-opens om March | Ist. wi 
be ee JERSEY. oF Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 Already full for summer school holiday 4 
f us c So many people eriod. Reservations for spring and earl 
|} have read about this paradise isle that We ~YNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS cumenet mon ths invited — ad 
SCARBOROUGH would advise patr - HOTEL would be a wise choice for your cla 
once Be weather Spen honeymoon or for your annual holiday TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL Seeking 
holiday facing th and the Sun this yea First class. Fully licensed. unsh a yar m sunny bedroom or Sp 


the waters of Torbay ° 

ar staff ready to greet 1S 

Chef eager to wor 

behalf, and in ot 
w 


vy restrictions 





MATLOCK, SMEDLEY’S GREAT 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO Health 
is everything: Nature and medical skill 





; *, + te - and freedom from 
1} hours from Lo 
CROMER. REGENCY 

Cromer this year i fc 





Lounge and sun terrace ovorlooking 




















bedroom, beaut 


: sans month of situny Jun combine to make amends for the ailments oe . - 
sea. Club Room, two billiard tables and looking Cromer’s caused by a troubled age. For "turther nager. Tel. 2234 fur 
card lounge. Games Rooms, Nursery. for good fare details write to the Secretary, Smedley’s NBRIDGE WELLS. — , qu 
allroom, Lounge and the person: i inter Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshit Reseenepes Wass, Sha BOT. Fae 
Dance Orchestra. . Mr. and Mrs Cc H . . f —~ 30. wy he 
Own market gardens DOWNDERRY. TORPOINT, $._ CORN- ot! neg Slats , Licensed. =i I 


and farm. Accommod- ¥ ALL. THE WIDE SEA HO 














ation 260. Terms 26/- an enjoyable holiday dards of r . 
per day corners afort. Stems ° ieatia Tei. 20331 (3 lines). Spr 
, day. oD rea *h of co fortable holid ay ngement . J 
Director “int for Easter EXmoor and the Sea 8 - it < 
Iv Ri August.) Tel. 864 Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE ma 
:. rop! let ress 7 > HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the most 
MULLION, Cornwall. POLURRIAN f ’ 
EAST WITTERING, sussex. OLD BARN °E verlooking S i sheltered suntrap in Britain. A few ( 
A : HOTEL, overlooking famous surf-bathing } iconied bedrooms, facing south and the Mc 































—— HOTEL otel of dis- will rt en under tt 
nection Situated ——, * oe — re-open u ste er the same sea, available for Spring and Summer. Bey 

own 10r s Lovely hallow He atel, Newquay Personal supervision of resident pr« etors, 
sands, running water telephone all with h c. L Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel.: tha 

ACADEMY CINEMA || bedrooms. —  Clut i J Tel. West central! hea g Bra air 1er Ventnor 39. 

}§ Wittering 3228 fare. Tariff with pleasure . Eu: 
Oxford Street. GERrard 2981. | tite hoo, Oe quem. | Surrey. THE wave oyansy, OAT LANDS wh 

. IGE ITEL for residence or a break MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine F? 1018 Jniy minutes from 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT in from responsibilities All rooms fitted sands. braci [yo r and ple sunshine. L adon Geit Tennis, Squash, Bowls a 
h. and c and gas fires Beautiful Stay at THE GRAND l 90), open Badminton and Dancing—all free to resl- Cc 

L’ANGE de la NUIT (A) gardens and good food London only 20 from Easter to October, or at THE dents 150 rooms (many with private 
P miles Egham Station buses and Green MANOR HOUSE, open al! the year round. baths), and self-contained suites Central Ge 

and S. GRANGER and J. MILLS in Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham Both famous for food, wines and service. heating. Moderate inclusive terms. Wey- 
WATERLOO ROAD « weone = wowadionts ™ 
wit 
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